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Staff-developient is still, I'm afraid to say, a bit of a dirty v«>rd in s<»ie 
quarters and not always well understood. I^* interpret it as meaning the pro- 
cess of helping acad«iic staff to bec^e better at their work, particularly 
teaching^ which is generally reckoned to be their chief concern^ Historically^ 
this is a process which has been almost entirely neglected. It has been 
assi^d that teaching at this rarified level is scathing that anyone can do; 
it is only recently that serious efforts, and not so serious, hav» been made 
to correct this erroneous superstition. We are stiil a long way fr<^ having 
the expert teaching force that tertiary education needs, but I count myself 
fortunate to have played some small part in the process of upgrading, ever 
since I entered tertiary education as a teacher at the early age of 46. I 
have enjoyed the job enormously, but how mich of the enjoyi^nt is inherent in 
the job and how much is my own natural delight in life others will have to 
judge. All human occupations have their share of frustrations and disappoint^ 
ments to balance the pleasures: it's a question of which way the scales tip. 
Two hundred and fifty years ago Alexander Pope described the hi;^n race as 
"the glory, jest and riddle of the world". If you like jests and riddles (as 
I do) academia iirovides a rich spread, with perhaps just a hint of glory from 
time to time - enough to maintain hope when looking for pennyworths of gold in 
a mountain of foibidding ore. In this rambling and not entirely consistent 
article I should like to try and say something about some of the riddles which 
most appeal to me. It's not that I have any answers, but I love mulling over 
the questions. Some of th^ are closely connected with staff development; 
others have only a tenuous link; but all affect in one degree or another the 
possibilities of improving the quality of higher education, which is the heart 
of the matter. 

One awkwardness about many of the things I want to discuss is that the termino- 
logy of education is in such a confused state, and this is not helpful to 
precise thinking about the kind of matters that interest one. There is nothing 
surprising about this. It is normal in hi^ian affairs for abstract terms to 
be vague - if they weren*t philosophers would be cntt of a job * but as higher 
education is devoted to enhancing and clarifying peoples' powers of thought it 
is a pity that its practitioners don't put their own house a little more in 
order first. I shall probably revert to this difficulty more than once; and 
there are advantages as well as disadvantages in iayrecision of language. 
(Theology and literature, for instance, depend on it.) Nevertheless, it is 
hard to make good progress in any desired direction when the words that one 
has to use are so slippery that interested parties can spend for ever agreeing 
on the surface but disagreeing fundamentally because they mean different things 
by the same terms. Try for instance, to define standards, excellence, discip- 
line, or even "tutorial", let alone "staff development". I'm never happy with 
this term, though I don't really know a better. At one time 1 wanted to call 
myself a Teaching Advisory Officer, so that I could put TAO on my office door 
and my notepaper* It seemed to me to have the right overtones of indeter- 
minacy and profundity; but no one else seemed to like the idea. Others have, 
of course, tried their hand with turks and teddies and similar upstart 
creatures. 

And what about "higher education" itself? I'm a bit chary about using the 
term, because it implies value judgments which are rarely acknowledged and 
gets mixed up with notions of prestige and holier-than-thou attitudes which I 
don't find helpful. Along with quite a number of (sensible) people I prefer 
to use the term "tertiary" for all post -secondary education* Let those v^o 
will argue about which bits of the current diversity are in some sense higher. 
It's like trying to sort out hills and mountains; it's better to enjoy them 
than to fuss about divisive definitions. In any case the foothills of the 
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Himalayas are higher than the mountains of Scotland - though quite where that 
gets us Pm not sure. 

Among the topics which I frequently meditate on are those connected with the 
structures of tertiary education; amateurs versus professionals In teaching 
and research; the ©aglc of time and nui^rs; the stranglehold of the Middle 
Ages; the variety of subject cultures; the belief that teachers are bom and 
not made; the concept of a university; private Intelligence and public 
stupidity. There are quite a nie^r of others that one could put on the 
table but these will be enough to go on with. We will explore a few. 

Let us start with one that most nearly concerns staff developers: the belief 
that teachers are bom and not made. It*s a notion that I've encountered 
from many people in many walks of life. To swue extent It Is true, as it Is 
In all occupations. Some people are naturally gifted with just the right 
blend of talents to shine In a particular job without ^ch effort; but, of 
course, this does not mean that they have nothing to learn, nor does It signify 
that nobody but this chosen few can be successful In that line. Among 
teachers in tertiary education this belief shows itself In a great unwilling- 
ness on the part of many to learn about how people actually learn. When you 
ponder on this state of affairs Its oddity becomes Increasingly stark. Here 
you have a group of highly intelligent people engaged in a tricky and respon- 
sible operation, and a large proportion of them resolutely refuse all attempts 
to assist them in understanding this intriguing and demanding process. Tliey 
know, without study or preparation, how to teach; and many regard any sugges- 
tion of training for the job as little short of an Insult (something only 
necessary for mere school-teachers); yet It is reasonable to suggest that to 
be a good teacher is a more difficult job than to be a good doctor or architect 
or lawyer, to make but a few valid comparisons. Doctors, architects, law)'ers, 
may all have some youthful inclination towards their future occupation, may 
even have something strong enough to be called a vocation, but they do not 
therefore scorn the idea of preparation or training. They may disagree about 
the detaiU, but they usually submit to their schooling with a reasonable 
grace, and a lot even enjoy it. Why tertiary teachers stand out like sore 
thumbs in this respect is to me a mystery; though I can tentatively suggest a 
few of the factors which need taking into the analysis of this fascinating 
situation. 

Factor number one: obsession with subject matter. Most of us who teach in 
tertiary education have achieved a large part of our success by imbibing and 
regurgitating masses of facts in a number of examinations. Numerous 
researches have shown the dominance of subject matter in these hurdl:^ races at 
which wc*rc so adept. It is not therefore surprising that content rather 
than presentation should seem all important. But it is strange, i5n*t it? 
It is as though doctors should acquire large quantities of drugs, and unload 
them on their patients without regard to dosage, injection procedures, side- 
effects or contra-indications. Most of us would rightly fight shy of medics 
whose technique wn$ so 111-^ informed. We wouldn't want to let them get away 
with murder, whether intentional or accidental; but p*-^'chological slaughter 
by comparably ill -equipped academics is regarded as not worthy of conmjcnt. 
It happens all the time, and hardly anybody gives it a thought, except some 
puss led and suffering students. The problem is compounded in those science 
subjects where the knowledge explosion is achieving its highest momentum. 
Here many teachers fee! they can only keep their heads above water, or even 
remotely close to the surface, by passing on to their students as much as 
possible of the overwhelming mass as rapidly as possible, more often in an 
undigested fashion than otherwise. This state of affairs is quite comprenen- 
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slble^ only too hiaaan and perverse; but sad* very sad. It could be so mch 
iaproved if the teachers understood better lAat they were doing and acted on 
that understanding. I ^londer why they don*t? 

A seciHid factor that predisposes academics to avoid knowledge of teaching is 
that well known bogey of the hutaan race: tiaie. In the way that e<hication is 
organised in modem society (and it could be (tone quite otherwise) ccmscien'- 
tlws teaching is a 25^hour a day Jrt>* To know one's »;tbject adequately, to 
do all the necessary prejmration and marking^ to set examinations, to give due 
attention to the difficulties of individual students when you encounter them 
in batches of any nucAier from 5 to 500: all these thin-^s (and others) add up 
to a formidable time-demand. If in addition ycni are t*/ing to study for a 
higher degree, or write a text -book, or fmrsue some research, or e^en keep 
abreast of knowledge in ycmr subject scNsething has to go. Staff developers 
may say, quite reasonably, that more attention to good teaching technique and 
to the better organisation of learning wuld pay off in savings of ti^ and 
onergy; but few academics regard this argument as convincing. The daily 
pressures don't leave time for such luxuries as thinking about the job. 

And there is a third factor, closely tied in with number tw, which enables us 
academics to continue in our uninformed ways. If we have the hard job of 
trying to teach handicapped people, or boistemas anti-school adolescents, or 
similar groups, we have to have a good technique, or we fail entirely. The 
Mre intelligent and the more i^tivated students are the less it matters how 
we teach them: they will get something <mt of it and couqiensate for our 
deficiencies or ignore us altogether* So universities, which normally get 
the pick of the academic bunch, are usually less concerned to study teaching 
than are those less favoured institutions which do not get so mch of the 
cream. Universities will claim that this is not so, that they do have a 
strong interest in good teaching; but when you observe how little this seems 
to nsean in practice it makes you wonder what they actually understand by 
teaching and what concrete steps they propose by which to judge it and reward 
it. Between the word and the action a great gulf is fixed. 

I have sketched out three factors v^ich account for some of the resistance to 
the idea of learning about teaching; but I don't pretend that this is the 
whole story; and I do not want to paint the picture blacker than it is. As 
I suggested earlier the more selective tertiary education establishments tend 
to pay the least attention to good practice, while at the same tism? they make 
the grandest claims to divine inspiration, reflecting the long history of 
European universities* close association with the church. Even here, however, 
the scene is not without hope. My own guess {more research needed) is that 
in universities some 10* of academics have a thoroughly professional approach 
to teaching, while another 10% have an interest in such matters but do nothing 
much about it. The rest put such ideas to one side and get on with teaching 
as it's always been done. in the less selective places more attention is 
paid to the business, partly because there tends to be less en^shasis on the 
bugbear of research; and while the staff development imjvement is still small 
it is growing (I think) and might one day take its rightful place in well run 
tertiary education. Such progress does depend on change in quite a number 
of other factors; anu the ponderous leviathan is loath to alter its habits 
and its patterns. Let us consider a few more of these. 

One of the topics I mentioned earlier was the continuing influence of the 
Middle Ages, All sociologists are well aware of the conservative nature of 
human institutions, but technological and economic pressures have forced 
changes on quite a number of time*hal lowed structures and practices in most 

to 
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mlkB of life. It is interesting that acad^ia, idiich m^sdii^rs in its ranks 
siKae exceptionally innovative and iconoc last ic indi vidua Is should collectively 
cling so strongly to the outworn habits, justified (if at all) only by 
tradition. The h;^it of breaking the year up into teras or semesters is one 
of these. Three teras a year and the long vacation date back to the days, 
hundreds of years ago, idien students and teachers might take i^nths to travel 
fro-a one university to another and quite a nuaber probably needed tlsK? off to 
help with the harvest* Isn't it ti»e that s<^one studied the question as to 
lAat is actually the biist way to allocate tii^ in tertiary eAication? It may 
be that, by accident (or divine inspiration), the present arrai^emnts of work 
and holidays are ideal; but if research shows that this is not the case it 
sight be a good thing if such tessqnjral divisions were altered, aware that 

such suggestions raise howls of anguish a^ng us teachers; but then the system 
isn't actually supposed to be run for our benefit. Or is it? 

Another aspect of ye olden dayes lAich still has a strong grip is ye lecture. 
In mediaeval times books were scarce and students, reasonably » had to look to 
their teachers to read and expound them* Today the means of knowledge trans* 
mission arc nuraerous, and the human variety is not of such a consistently high 
quality as other available channels; but both teachers and students tend to 
cling to lectures. A dispassionate observer would probably conclude that the 
important element in this practice is the ritual: all those present feel that 
they are taking part in something meaningful and comforting. Anything uttered 
by the oracle, however obscure, has a value and an authority which other means 
of communication lack. Degree ceremonies and similar occasions bestow the 
same sort of mana on the participants: the outward and visible sign of the 
much sought inward and spiritual grace (or qualification). There are obvious 
links here with those rites of passage or initiation ceremonies which have 
such a long history and have played so large a part in human society. It is 
the symbolic nature of the happenings which is the most important; and as 
such events are not as plentiful in modem society as one might wish for every- 
body's psychological health perhaps it is a good thing that tertiary education 
retains them in good measure* But the situation needs looking into - has any 
one conducted a thorough investigation into the significance of ritual in 
tertiary education? I once had a student who was going to atten^t this for 
secondary education, but as with so many social scientists, he never completed 
his project. Perhaps it's a good subject for a percipient staff-developer to 
look at. 

I mentioned earlier that teaching tends to be an overloaded occupation in our 
society for any one who takes it seriously • It's worth thinkii^g whether some 
different arrangements could improve things. Could the structures of tertiary 
education be so altered as to taake the job more manageable? I have a dream 
(with no disrespect to ^^artin Luther King) of another kind of society in which 
medics and academics more or less change places. If you want health you go 
along in groups of 40 or 50 to underfunded individuals who lecture at you. 
You have a bad cold this morning and need a cure for it; but if the lecturer 
has reached broken legs in his syllabus then broken legs you have to have. 
(>Ti the other hand if you want education you make a date (often difficult to 
get) with a superior consultant in his elegant and comfortable office, get a 
prescription as to what you are to do or take, and get on with it. Or perhaps 
you have to face the fact that the prognosis is bad and that you are a hope- 
less, terminal case. The analogy is not all that exact, and I won't take it 
any further, though all my readers are at liberty to do so. It is, however, 
easy to see that such a set up would produce quite different kinds of teachers, 
who might be able to do their job with greater efficiency and greater rewards 
both materially and psychologically. 
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On a slightly different medical tack it is worth rei^^ering that tm hundred 
years ago if you vrent to a doctor, with any coa^slaint whatsoever, the chances 
are that he {it was always a he) would take blood out of you, frequently in 
massive quantities. Today it is ^ch more likely that, should the case 
warrant it, you would be given blood. Pearhaps our present educational set up 
is equally doing things entirely the wrong way round. Staff- developers please 
ponder. One point of the comparison is that in ^dicine people are treated 
as individuals, while in education, though the primacy of the individual 
learner is often proclain^d, the actual structure of the systea is geared to 
batch processing. Perhaps this is one major reason for a lot of the dissatis** 
faction which surfaces from time to time. Teachers thanselves are more than 
keen to emphasise their own individualities, and it is right that they should; 
but it's a pity if their needs are j^t at the expense of the individualities 
of the students. Particularly today, when sodem technology makes it much 
easier to adapt learning structures to people, rather than the other way round, 
it seems a sad thing that old habits and casts of mind die so hard. One can 
envisage a quite different pattern, where the procrustean course, the hard* 
shell institution, and the vice-like examination have all lost their grip. 1 
am not the only one to think that what we need to revive tertiary education is 
to create quite new institutions. I toy with the idea of places o: nised on 
vertical rather than horizontal lines, which might be particularly a^ ropriate 
in scientific and engineering subjects. Such colleges would permit indivi- 
duals to join and quit them at any level. Instead of uninformative, classic 
ficatory certificates, leaving documents would detail precisely what tho 
individuals had studied and what they could be expected to do. Mediaeval 
time divisions would be abolished: the places would be open all day and every 
day, so that they were adapted to the maximum convenience of those who wanted 
to use them. F.ach college would have a teaching division, a research and 
development division, and an information division in its own small range of 
subjects. 1 won't pursue the topic in more detail here; but once again it's 
one that my successors in staff development might consider. 

This question of giving full attention to the vital individual needs, capa- 
bilities, nru! time patterns of students rather than to the rigid exo-skcloton 
of ihc course and the institution does seem to me the ultimate goal to which 
all our stai-"f development efforts should be directed. Even within the present 
set up a lot of progress can be made in this direction if the good will is 
there, but though l^m an optimi.st, 1 am also a geologist, and my time scale is 
perhaps different from th:it of some of my colleagues. Shall we think in 
scores, hundreds, thous:inds, or millions of years? The choice is yours. On 
the me4licnl analogy 1 think hundreds is reasonable and scores is possible. 
Having thus roused the numeracy hackles in my readers 1 would like to consider 
in a little more detail the topic I mentioned earlier of the magic of time and 
numbers. I have already alluded to the mediaeval pattern of terms or semes- 
ter*^ which still has such a strong grip; but this is not the only case in 
which arbitrary numbers arc allowed to dominate thinking about tertiary 
education. I suppose, once rigain, that the unwillingness to tamper with 
sacred figures has a long history, going back before written records to the 
remote biological past, !:ven in academia, outside science and engineering, 
it is common to hear the deprecatory boast: "Of course, I was never any good 
.4t maths**. There is no dotibt that tho conscious human mind does not take 
kindly to anything: beyond simple arithmetic, whereas our subconscious minds 
are excellent mcithcmaticidns. So, once certain figures arc established in 
the ac.idemic pattern they acquire an irrational fixity, a supernatural 
authority. 

In Cireat Britain, partly as a consequence of the Leverhulme report (Williams 
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and Blackstone. 1983), there is some de&ate about introducing tw> year as 
distinct from three year degrees. As far as I aia concerned this is a non- 
debate. May I suggest (traumatic thought) that tertiary education should be 
concerned with quality of intellectual perfonaance and not quantities of days? 
We all know that degrees vary greatly as to what they signify between different 
institutions and different subjects: about the only thing they have in coismon 
is the time they take, whi^h is arbitrary and unrelated to the known diverse 
learning rates of students. Yet the British Association of University 
Teachers got quite huffy about the mere idea that any one should consider 
changing the sacred tiiae limits. Likewise there has been a great puffing and 
panting about the completion rates of doctorates, with the British government 
taking up its customary punitive stance and standing economic whip in hand 
above those who don^t finish in three years. Of all intellectual endeavours 
it is doctorates, above all, in which quality should be the watchword, other- 
wise what do they mean? I won't pursue this numerical hare any further now, 
but I would recommend staff developers to put it in their hunting calendars. 
If you insist on time being a constant in tertiary education quality is bound 
to vary, I would rather make the quality higher and more constant and allow 
time to vary. I was pleased to notice some recent figures suggesting a 
strong, if unplanned movement in the United States in that direction, and in 
parts of the continent of Europe it has been acceptable for a long time. 
The economics of it may be tricky, but that is another debate. 

Amateurs versus professionals is another of the muUoversome topics I menti med 
earlier. There is a British tradition, despised by the French, of pragmatism, 
muddli s through, amateurism, and the old boy net. Tertiary education in 
severa /entries certainly sits well within this tradition, and not only in 
the English- speaking world. In some countries things go on in the name of 
higher education that evince a degree of laxity and silliness that would 
hardly be credited even in an Evelyn Waugh novel. But does it matter? It 
is not as though tertiary education is a finely geared system of social 
engineering, with everything dove-tailing neatly to fractions of a millimetre. 
On the contrary, it is a pleasantly human mush incorporating all kinds of 
slack and doubtful connections, which, so far as I can judge from surveys, 
most of its participants find quite satisfactory, and a lot enjoy hugely- 
Would it be a good idea to make the whole thing more precise and professional, 
more on the pattern of i modern high tech factory? Certainly a lot of ideas 
of industrial techniques, methods and organisations have been pushed onto 
academia in this century: some have been adopted but most have been resisted. 
In particular, whereas industry has commonly tried to divide its operations on 
the basis of one man one job, academia strongly favours people trying to do 
several things at once in good old handiwork fashion. Teaching, research, 
administration, reading, writing: everyone mst do all of them. In some 
ways, this style gives great satisfaction, and there are a few superhiunan 
people who can actually do all the necessary things extremely well; but such 
individuals are inevitably a small minority, and it is not good practice (or 
is it?) to run a whole system on the notion that everyone can do what these 
few can do. We discussed earlier the resistance to learning about learning, 
and this naturally inqjlies an amateurish approach to academia^s main concern 

teaching. The operation is geared more towards the needs, even the 
enjoyment, of the teachers than to anything else. As in any other amateur 
sport there is a certain competitive edge and some fine players here and 
there; but is there any call for the strict discipline and the rigorous 
training of the professional to encourage all to a higher standard? 

Researc!. is, of course, the other matter which most centrally concerns 
academics, particularly those in the higher reaches, and without entering into 
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my favourite topic of tho relationship botwoon toaching and research, it is 
nevertheless worth asking the question as to how professional research in 
tertiary education can he or should be? When I refer to teachers or resear* 
chers as professional I imply that they go about their activity with full 
knowledge of the appropriate techniques involved » fully able to account for 
lAatever they are doing, and prepared to justify their actions and results in 
a measured, rational fashion to their peers. Soi» kind of training is also 
usually i^lied. On these criteria, I think it is reasonable to conclude 
that ^st attests at research in tertiary education are more professional 
than atteBQ)ts at teaching* A large ni^er of acad^ics have received s<»Be 
sort of training as research assistants, know i^at standards ^ould be 
observed in trying to operate a research project, and are usually prepared to 
submit their results to peer review and, if possible, piAlication. This is 
quite different from the situation vis-a-vis teaching, where only a minority, 
as was suggested earlier, have developed this kind of ethos. As always, and 
as we shall discuss shortly, this statesient doesn^t apply to all subjects: 
in some of them there is an unfortunate tendency for would-be researchers to 
start out blithely to re-invent ulunt tools time and time again, often because 
of an amatei'*' unwillingness to find out what has been done already. 

Though there is this difference in approach to the two major activities it 
doesnU necessarily mean that there is all that much difference in practice, 
because of the tim pressure lAich we mentioned earlier. With the best will 
in the world, when ymx are trying with inadequate rescnirces in the real world 
to do two disparate jobs (and probably several others at the same tiim?, as 
mentioned before) it is unlikely that you will be able to do either to the 
highest level. The result is bound to be a certain degree of amateurish lack 
of finish, which will show itself in various ways, and leave individual 
academics dissatisfied with what they haven *t quite done to the best of their 
ability. Mind you, there is a positive side to this: some might call it 
productive tension, others might opt for the term benign chaos; but because 
of the loose ends and the unfinished business plucking at one^s mind-strings 
there are always new possibilities of growth and development, while thorough- 
going professionalism, too well organised, can have an ultimately deadening 
effect on .Tiany people. My lords and ladies of the jury: the question :ests 
in your hands, fruitful may your deliberations be. 

One last topic before we try to put some sort of capping on this pool of 
ponderings. The longer I study tertiary education the more I am struck by 
the large differences between subject cultures. {I avoid the word "discip- 
line'* because I fear it is one of those numerous terms that have become 
misused and overused to the point of unhelpfulnessO We tend to have far too 
many boards and committees in tertiary education, and one reason for this pro- 
liferation, which almost everybody deplores, is, I am sure, the diversity of 
needs ??nH behaviour a< between different subjects. It is as though a f^twtury 
•re trying to make Cheshire cheese, hobnailed boots, and videotapes all on 
he same machines: it would require a lot of negotiation and some most extra- 
ordinary gadgets, and even then one could predict a lot of friction. One of 
the myths of tertiary education is that it is a good thing to have this great 
range of different subjects in the same college because of the fruitful mixing 
of individuals* As one of the fruitful mixers myself, and with knowledge of 
a little American resec**ch on the subject, I think one can truthfully say that 
most people prefer to stay in their tight little subjtct groups, and feel 
lonely if they don't have one to home in on. 

Again, this is understandable, since a majority of academics have climbed 
increasingly narrow tramlines (fruitfully mixed metaphor?) to reach their 
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pr«S9nt position and feel ts^st secure and happy within their narrow bminds 
(perhaps this is what fundamental particalists would call a "gauge" theory?), 
where their expertise is sure of recognition. These tight divisions and 
strong dividing walls do raise considerable difficulties for us staff- 
developers. We know, on simple grounds, that there are many teaching princi- 
ples and techniques which are coamsn to all subjects; but the cry "No one can 
teach me how to teach doesn't know ay subject" frequently echoes through 
the corridors of erudition as one line of defence against iaqpnjv^nt. 
Certainly there are great divergencies between, shall we say, English litera- 
ture and nuclear physics, but all subjects consist of sm^ coodiination of 
these eleiaents (philosophers keep away): facts, skills, and concepts; and 
one can try to be helpful on all these. It is only the mix which differs. 
Perhaps we would be better off, as suggested earlier, with a narrower range of 
subjects in individual colleges, so that facilities such as libraries and 
laboratories could be awre specialised and better equipped and less time spent 
trying to weigh the relative merits of boots and cheese. Most academics 
claim to dislike edministration, and this might be one way of reducing the 
load. I only say "might". 

By now, if you have wandered with me this far, you may be wondering where my 
title comes in. It refers to the extraordinary situation that a large pro- 
portion of us staff -developers find ourselves in. We sit in the margin of 
academia, full of good intentions, and with no small supply of useful tech- 
niques and information, keen to raise the professional standards of the busy 
people around us. Powerful bodies have put us in place and assured us we are 
needed; bbt our glorious birth sometimes only preludes a desultory and 
neglected way of life, accompanied by the uneasy feeling that we may one day 
be abruptly plunged into another world before we are ready for it. I know of 
no other comparable occupation grcmp (as with "discipline" I avoid that 
misused word "profession") which has set out to in^jrove its competence in its 
mjor task by appointing a small nmd)er, an almost vanishingly sa^ll number in 
some cases, of non-executive individuals to haul its members up by their boot- 
straps, people with no power to order, usually few resources, and sometimes 
with little good will from their colleagues. We are put in position like a 
forlorn hope, told not to fire till we see the whites of their eyes, and left 
to get on with it; perhaps with a more-or-less benevolent committee hovering 
like a protective halo round our aging pates. The situation (another misused 
word) is unique; and for those of us loners who like challenge, uncertainty, 
tight-rope walking, and the art of ricochet it is quite delightful; but have 
we much to show for our efforts and the plans of those who put us in our gun 
emplacements? The staff-develo^naent movement has been gathering (and 
occasionally losing) force for getting on for 20 years. Has the yeast begun 
to work? Have the productivity graphs begun to turn upward to any significant 
degree; and. if so, along what parameters? As T sugg^^f^ted before, I think 
there is hope, though whether one looks westward, north, south or east for the 
bright land l^m not sure. If tertiary teaching is going to improve, is this 
the best way to go about it? However gastropodally slow the progress of 
staff development may be we have at least the great pleasure of working with 
gifted people. Like all teachers we gain our satisfactions from the 
occasional light of intellectual illumination as it dawns in a willing student 
or two, from the mental tingle that accompanies a vigorous seminar, and from 
similar real though insubstantial feelings. I have said little about the 
glories in this essay; but they are there. We do not trail them in clouds, 
nor have we intimations of any great immortality, but we are close to the 
human effort that wrestles with, again a mch maligned word, "truth". That 
is a great bonus and compensates amply for aaich of the neglect that is 
suffered by our offered courses and ministrations. There is real value here. 
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We enjoy working with the cream, even though some of it is sour, and quite a 
lot seeias unduly clotted at times. In most human Jobs people have to make do 
with the skiiamest of skim milk, which is not so appetising. 
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Essay Plaxming and Essay Writing 

« 

Dai Hounsell 
Univezsity oi Lancaster 



Undergraduate students are c^ounonly advMsd to make plans of their ^ays before 
they begin writing, :^t there is little enqiirical e^dcoice on the nature, role 
efiioicy of ei^y planning. This pai^ esutmines findings innn a recent study of 
couiseworic essay-writing as an aspMrt of stud^t learning m ihe social sciences. 
A total of 16 Psychology and 17 History students took part in the investigation, which 
mainly took the form of two sets of semi-structured intmviews. Frmn an analysis of the 
interview transcripts, five plaxming strategies were identified. However, it was 
apparent that to gain a full understanding of the nature of planning, it was necessary 
to examine th^e strategic in the light of the main findings of the study ^ a 
qualitative analysis of ditierences in the students' omcepticms d what an essay was 
and what essay-writing invdved. In sum, wimt ^emed important was le^ how a 
student planned than what planning was directed towards. 
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Within the canons of advice-giving to students, the injunction to ^mke a plan 
before you write* occupies a position of prominence. It is a linaly established 
part of %ihat McNamara and Desforges (1978) have called the 'craft knowledge* of 
teachers p and it is widely propouided in oiost study skills manuals, (Hartley, 
1983), where it can be seen as mirroring a is^re general advocacy of planning and 
self ^organisation as the most secure avenue to academic success. 

Yet this ostensible consensus has not gone entirely unchallenged* One Schools 
Council monograph (Britton et aU 1975) has questioned whether planning need be 
an invariable concomitant of acco^lishai writing, while Gibbs (19S1), in 
outlining a rationale for a fresh approach to leaming-to-leam activities, has 
suggested that the plan can prove an unwelcome strait jacket which may hinder 
rather than help students to write their essays* For Gibbs the nub of the 
problem is the way in which students perceive planning, which in reality is 
often informal and messy: 

Clearly the lack of any planning at all can be disastrous, but very formal 
planning can also be disruptive and unhelpful* When advice over-formalises 
what is normally an informal process it can become impossible to follow, 
(p. 66) 

Jfost strikingly of all, in Writing without Teachers Elbow (1973) has argued for 
a writing strategy which is fotnu^ed upon extensive drafting and redrafting 
rather than the advance plan. The aim is to begin in an as open and unfettered 
way as possible, successively sussoarising and redrafting to coax forth an 
incipient centre of gravity. For Elbow, meaning is *not what you start with but 
what you end up with' (p.l5). Writing aaist therefore be treated as holistic 
rather than as exclusively linear: 

Not starting in at one end and writing till you get to the other; but 
rather as successive sketches of the same picture - the first sketches 
very rough and vague - each one getting clearer, more detailed* more 
accurate, and better organised as well. (p. 29) 

These challenges to the hegemony of the plan can be viewed as a debate over 
alternative means to the same end - that is, towards writing which coheres. 
Where the means is planning, organisation precedes articulation; where it is 
drafting - redrafting* these steps are reversed. But each approach is pre- 
dicated upon a division of labour between what Galbraith (1980) identifies as a 
major source of difficulty in writing: the reconciliation of the opposing 
tensions between topic and goal, content and form, or expression and present 
tation. 

What the debate has lacked, however, is empirical evidence on the nature of 
essay planning, its role within essaywriting, and its efficacy. Perhaps the 
only exception is a series of studies, largely unpublished* of undergraduate 
essay-writing at the University of Keele (Hartley, 1983). These studies showed 
that approximately two^thirds of the students surveyed claimed to plan their 
essays in advance. As far as examination essays were concerned, however, there 
were no striking differences between the performance of those who had planned 
their answers and those who had not* 

The aim of the present paper is to cast further empirical light on this dark 
corner of studying in higher education. The findings discussed stem from an 
investigation of coursework essay^riting as an aspect of student learning in 
the social sciences. 
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LEARNING AND E^Y-WUmNG 



Since the nid-l970s, there has been a growing nun*er of studies of learning in 
higher education (see for exan^le, Entwiatle and Hounsell, 1975; Botinsell and 
Entwistle, 1979; Marton, Hounsell and Entwistle, in press). Although these 
studies have been concerned with learning activities, such as academic reading, 
%»hich had hitherto rectived little attention, this «fi>ryonic research doaain la 
distinguished as awch by the laethodology which underpins it as by the activxtxes 
upon which investigations have been focuaaed. Central to this methodology is, 
firstly, an 'experiential' perspective. The overriding concern is with an 
understanding of learning as it is experienced by students theiaselves. Students 
experiences nmst be explored and discovered in as open a way as possible, 
avoiding a priori categorisations and predetermined conceptual frameworks. 
Secondly, the content of learning is not taken for granted, but considered as 
crucial in itself. Research has thus been directed towards the sophisticated 
and demanding subject-matter characteristic of undergraduate education. 
Thirdly, and in pursuit of ecological validity, investigations are conducted 
within the actual setting of a real-life course of study or, alternatively, 
within a naturalistic setting, i.e. an experimental setting the features of 
which in many respects mirror those of the natural setting. Fourthly, a 
fundamental aim is not to measure or explain but rather to understand learning, 
through the description of empirically derived qualitative differences. The 
research approaches adopted have cherotore typically (though not exclusively) 
involved in-depth studies of relati'/ely small groups of students. 

The research described here was undertaken within that emerging experiential 
rradition. It was an attempt to explore undergraduate essay-writing in the 
social sciences as a learning activity. Two groups of second-year university 
students were involved in the investigation; 16 Psycholosr and 17 History 
students. Each group was studio in relation to a specific course-unit within 
the subject concerned, which itself constituted the main or joint mam subject 
within the two groups of students' respective schemes of study. The students 
took part in two sets of semi-structured Interviews, separated by an interval 
of approximately a term. Each set of interviews was timed so as to take place 
iamiediately or shortly after the submission of an essay within the course unit 
concerned. The students were invited to describe both the content of the essay 
and how they went about preparing it, to draw comparisons and contrasts with 
other essays written for the course unit concerned, and to discuss various 
aspects of the activity of essay-writing and the course setting within which it 
took place. Tha students were iuvited to bring tc the ir.£srvici.'s cepiCG of 
their essays and other associated notes and materials. The interviews were 
then transcribed and subjected to intensive content analysis. The main 
differences identified were in the students' conceptions of what an essay was 
and what essay-writing involved, and these conceptions were further explored 
in relation to a selection of the students' essays. The analysis, however, 
also encompassed the two course contexts and the steps followed by the students - 
including their planning strategies - in going about their essays. The^ 
discussion which follows begins with an examination of planning strategies and 
goes on to seek to show that these cannot be adequately understood m isolation 
from the students' conceptions of essay-writing. The two course settings are 
not described here except insofar as this is necessary to the discussion. 
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nVE PLANNING SWATtCm 



There were many respects in which the essay-writing practices of the History 
and the Psychology students differed, over and above differences which arose 
froa the particular concerns of the respective disciplines. The History 
students, for example, were experienced and prolific essay-writers, required 
to ftubait as many as twenty essays of approximately 3.000 words during their 
second year. The Psychology students, by contrast, were sometimes unaccustomed 
to writing substantial essays, which formed only a part of their assignment 
workload. Similarly, while the History students tended to be given quite 
specific guidance about which books or articles they might use as the basis for 
their essays, the Psychology students were often expected to go beyond 
recommended texts and forage amongst library holdings in search of appropriate 
sources. 

Despite these and many other differences, however, the essay-writing procedures 
of the two subject groups followed broadly similar patterns. The main initial 
phase was reading and note-taking, followed by (for some of the students) the 
preparation of an essay plan. The final phase was drafting and (again, only 
for some of the students) redrafting. Across both groups of students, five 
planning strategies were identified. These strategies can be termed No Plan; 
The Inventory; The Basic Plan; The Extended Plan; and The Evolving Plan. They 
represent the strategy that the student concerned usually adopted, although 
some students, as is noted below, did not always follow the same planning 
strategy. In the interests of anonymity, all the students have been given 
fictitious names. * 




NoPloB 

Two of the Psychology and two of the History students do not normally draw up 
an essay plan. For one History student, Brenda, this seems less the product 
of a conscious decision than an almost fatalistic attitude to essay-writing. 

X never do plans for any of my essays. They just happen. 

Although Brenda does not make a plan, she 'might jot down thoughts to return to 
later as I m writing' and she tries to start her essays 'with a quote that gets 
right down to the middle of the questiori. Then y=u can focus yowi ideas around 
tWrtt . arenda sometimes tries to write the essay in a single draft, but usually 
writes a rough draft followed by what many students call a 'clean copy' (that is 
a draft which is not replete with crossings-out and in which misspellings or 
grammatical mistakes have been corrected). 

For another History student. Rick, his capacity to put pen to paper is fickle. 
An essay 'either comes or it doesn't', and he does not feel he could stick to a 
plan even if he were to make one. Before he begins writing, he tries to work 
out in his head what he will say, but consults his notes only to check factual 
details. And having conqjleted the first draft, he then redrafts 'about eight 
times, normally', since he finds it difficult to express what he wants to say 
clearly and accurately. ' 

Barry, a Psychology student, concedes that his planning is perhaps 'a bit weak', 
but he does try to map out the essay in his head and sees note-taking as the 
most difficult of the steps in writing an essay because 'it's then that you're 
planning your structure, in a way'. Nonetheless he sees little point in a 
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written plan since Hf you can't do it in ywr head, you can't make a plan 
either' . 

Wendy, another Psychology student who does not make a plan, seems to use the 
rough draft as a device for honing and ordering the essay: 

I usually ttudce about 14 sides of iK>tes, for an essay like this. Then 1 
go through tay notes, crossing out all the bits which appeared to lae 
irrelevant, th^ I write the essay out in rough, and, uh, alter it, 
asterisks everywtere, arrows and things t and then write it in neat. 

She may someticies make use of a plan, in which case it takes the form of an 
•inventory' (see below), providing starting-points rather than the blueprint 
for the essay: 

Just write down a few ideas, and then sort of, M you get into the essay 
you think, oh yeah, that can go in, that can go in as well. 

As this brief sketch dejsKmstrates, the reasons for not drawing up a written 
plan are not iujmogeneous and may reflect, on the one hand, a view of essay- 
writing as not entirely within the control of the individual, or on the other, 
a perctsption of the written plan as otiose, an unnecessary refinement. More- 
over, the absence of a written plan is not necessarily indicative of a lack of 
attention to planning or organisation. The mental plan and substantive redraf- 
ting may be alternative pathways. 



Tbe Inventory 

The term inventory describes a strategy in which the likely content of the 
essay is in some way catalogued, but the catalogue does not aspire towards 
conqjleteness or does not set out the sequence to be followed. This strategy is 
followed by three Psyciujlogy and four History students. 

Sue, a History student, likes to write up her essays in a day, working free 
from interruption at hotse. She says that she does not make a plan, but works 
from two lists: one contains all the points, ideas and thoughts she thinks may 
be important; the other is a list of the most im[M?rtant facts. The essay iB 
then written from these in a single draft, although the introduction may be 
revised, and Sue comments that: 

That doesn't mean that everything's going to go well, or that in midstream 
I'm suddenly not going to come up with some new direction or something 
very important that I missed. 

Another of the History students, Joanne takes as many as 30 sides of notes, 
'depending on how carried away I get*. The notes are then torn up and sorted 
into piles, as a basis for the rough draft of the essay. Joanne only very 
rarely makes an essay plan, but has 'an idea in my head of how it's going to go\ 

Rosemary, a Psychology student, opts for brief notes. Once she has conqileted 
the preparatory reading, she draws up a list of headings and consults the 
reading sources whenever more detailed coverage of the material seems called 
for. Though she may sometimes attempt to arrange the headings in sequence, 
conclusions are unplanned and she may begin work on the introduction as a means 
of finding her way into the essay: 
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I wrote down what I was golag to write about in thci essay* in the intro- 
duction, in the sort of order that I was going to write ahout it* And. 
uh ... hopefully it was going to make - it was a sort of plan for my 
essay. But I don't think I followed it very exactly* 

For Gailt also a Psychology student, the 'inventory* is itself a way of getting 
started. Typically it includes only mites for an introduction and headings 
which will form the basis for the first two or three paragraphs \Akich follow it. 
She finds it very difficult to stick rigidly to a plan bec«uise 'it never works 
...it never turns out like that*, and she writes some of her essays without 
any kind of plan. 

These four examples illustrate the different patterns which inventories may 
follow. But as they also indicate, the inventory is a partial plan which 
leaves some decisions about coverage and sequence to be resolved in the process 
of drafting. 



Tbe Basic Plon 

The strategy of the basic plan is followed by four Psychology and four History 
students. 

For Ellie, a Psychology student, a crucial preliminary to writing is to 'have 
an actual think* and then prepare a plan *with the compulsory coffee stain*. 
She describes the plan, which helps to lessen her anxiety, as 

AlTOst a spatial plan, because I start to say to myself, you know, first 
of all at the top of the essay, and then I see the bottom, and it's a 
case of filling in the middle. 

Actually writing the essay, which she aims to complete in a single draft, is a 
chore: 

I'd like to (laughs) plan the essays, not to have to write them. 

Nick, on the other hand, who is also a Psychology student, regards planning as 
unpleasant but necessary: 

It's worth doing, 'cos it makes the essay a hell of a lot easier to do. 
This is a painful part of it, but it's better than your essay going here 
and there - the tail wagging the dog or something. 

His plans may include diagrams, which help him to visualise links between 
points* 

For one of the History students, Martin, a plan consists of the main points of 
the essay accompanied by one or two supporting examples. Planning involves 
deciding on the most important aspects of the topic, categorising these, and 
indicating examples beneath than* He may redraft an essay up to three tias^s 
since he feels his command of English is 'awful', but redrafting may also 
entail reordering* 

Kate, another of the History students, writes her essays in a single draft, 
though she consciously delays adding a conclusion, to leave time for further 
reflection. She works from a plan which comprises the points she wishes to 
make in sequence. Generally, however, her plans are not detailed ones: 
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t ktiow that you really to intriHtuce it, and argoe it out, and them 
conclude it, but X don^t go in for detailal essay plaas. I used to, but 
I usually juat jot 4oyfn the points I want to »ake, otk a piace of paper, 
from what l^ve ... aasiailated. 

Tha dlatioguishing features of the basic plasi, therefore, are that it is 
intended to cover all the txmin points or headings to be explored in the finished 
esaay, and that the order in which these will be dealt has been determined, 
provisionally if not definitively* Introductions and conclusions may or may 
not form part of the basic plan* 



The EMtmded PIm 

The extended plan may be considered as a variant of the basic plan rather than 
a markedly different strategy, since it differs in one principal respect 
only. Having drawn up what is in effect a basic plan, students tid^ this a 
stage further. The headings or sub'^ti^adings in the plan are given some kind of 
nus^erical or alphabetical code, and the students then systematically 
rescrutlnise their notes, marking each item with the appropriate code for ease 
of Subsequent consultation. As Pattie, a History student, explains: 

I draw up a plan, and go throi;^h my notes, numbering each different point 
on the notes, and then try and put it all together* Xt*s like a jigsaw 
pu2:3sle, I think. 

The extended plan is a strategy followed by four of the Psychology and five of 
the History students. There is a relatively high degree of uniformity amongst 
them, all but one of the students in each subject group aiming, not surprisingly, 
to write the essay in a single draft. However, one History student schematises 
his notes only for sections of his essay which are particularly difficult, 
while one of the Psychology students, having coded her notes in terms of the 
points she will raise, then re^^vrites her mstes, and may then make further 
decisions about how the material is to be grouped. 



The Evolnng Plan 

A cummin feature ot the In^^ncory, the basic and the extended plan is that 
although in some instances reading and note^taking may be preceded by reflection 
about the problems posed by the essay question or the kinds of issues which 
might be dealt with in the finished essay, planning is at base an activity which 
follows reading and note-taking. What distinguishes the evolving plan as a 
strategy, however, is that advance reflection about the nature of the end-product 
becomes an integral part of the preparation of the essay. Planning, therefore, 
however tentative or provisional it may be, is an activity which is initiated 
from the outset, rather than largely postponed until reading and note-taking 
have been completed. The initial plan then gradually undergoes modification as 
work on the essay proceeds. 

Laura, one of two History students following an evolving plan, describes it as 
follows: 

I think I always start off with trying to have some ideas about what £ 
think the essay should be saying, try to make a plan, to have some idea 
of where X think it should be going. And then X read^ make notes and ... 
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tot tmxt atep la to oake a twre detail^ plan in the form of paragraph headifigSt 
and the first draft of the essay toay be revisi^i and further developed in two or 
three further drafts* 

Win, the second of the tvo History students, begins uotk on the essay with 
•a rough idea of the argu^ts' fro© his lecture iwtes* He likes to do sob« 
general reading* without taking any m>test before making an initial plan of 
•the points to consider' rather than 'the actual argment you're going to use'. 
Next, he eabarks on iwre exteiuiive reading and fU9te«*takingt and then dram up a 
new and more detailed plan* having decided 'wlwt argu&ent you are going to use* 
and how to attack the others'. Harry says that be always feels that 'you should 
spend iBore time on a plan really than you should do acttially writing'. 

Anne is one of three Psychology students whose strategy is that of an evolving 
plan* She explains why she thinks working from an initial plan is useful: 

I think it oakes it a lot easier to do the reading. Otherwise you read 
lots of things, and then you ccsae round to writing the essay and you find 
you've read, uh, everything that's not important* (Uughs) And you've 
not got anything on what you're writing about. 

For one of the essays she describes the initial planning was quite extensive, 
perhaps reflecting in this particular instance an unusual level of prior 
knowledge of tne topic (knowledge which nonetheless had subsequently to be 
suppl^nented by further reading): 

One of my social psychology essays was about what sorts of principles I 
would derive from the course so far that would be useful in helping n 
group like a coismittee to work move effectively. I made several plans 
there actually. I thought I'd start off with a definition of a cosmiittee. 
And then I decided not actually a definition but more a, an example that 
I could then use throughout the essay. So I started off giving just 
an example of a cosxnittee and, um, explaining what sorts of probl^s 
that committee would come up with as it went along# And, with each 
problem, I'd say what a social psychologist could tell them, how to 
overcome that problem. 

As thc^ C5cau5plc3 li4ve given suggest, there are variations in students' essay- 
writing practices over and above differences in their planning strategies. 
Although, tor example, the approximate median time spent on an essay was 
between 13 and 15 hours for both subject groups, this figure conceals 
considerable disparities. The lowest estimate given by a History student was 
3.6 hours and the highest nearly 30 hours. The corresponding figures for 
Psychology were 9-10 hours in the case of one student and 30 hours in the 
case of another. Similarly, estimates of notes taken varied from 2 to M sides 
in History and from 0 to 30 in Psychology. And while such self-reported 
estimates are inevitably impressionistic and should be viewed with caution, it 
seems unlikely that such wide divergencies can be wholly accounted for by 
subjective errors. 

The ways in which students wrote up their essays showed less variation, the 
combination of 'rough draft* and 'clean copy' being the sKJSt typical approach. 
Few students engaged in substantive redrafting, and for two of those who did so 
the impetus seemed to be as much their difficulties with style and grmnmar as 
the desire to reorder what they had written* 
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A move general observation is that irtiCTt dlffereoc«s in tiv^ Bpent^ notes taken 
and approaches to %nriting up are exmair^ in relation to the five planning 
strategies, no striking pattern of interconnections merges. ThiSt of course « 
may simply be a function of the smll samples of students involved. Nonetheless, 
the main findings of this study suggest that m>te fruitful interconnections are 
to be found elsewhere; in the relationships between planning strategies and 
students' conceptions of essay^itlng* 



CXiNCEPnONS OF ^AY^WBimG 



In the analysis of the interview data, it became apparent that, within each 
subject group, there were differences between students which were not confined 
to a single essay task but appeared to be applicable across the various essay 
tasks recounted in the two intervia^. Moreover, such differences seemed to be 
mirrored in students* taore general observations about the nature of essays and 
essay^writing in the course unit and discipline concerned. In other words, 
witt/n each subject group, students sfremed to hold distinctively different 
conceptions of what an essay was and what essay-writing involved (!)• 

The tBost fundaimsntal aspect of each of the conceptions identified is a global 
definition of an essay* And each global definition can be dissected into three 
sub-components, each of which etobodies a specific stance towards what can be 
regarded as three core elements of essay-writing. These three core elements 
were not detemined a priori but emerged froia the analyses. They arc: data , 
the subject-matter vrtiich fonns the raw material or bedrock of an essay; 
organisation , the structuring of the essay into a particular sequence or order; 
interpretation , the meaningCs) given to the essay laaterial by a student. 

In the case of the History students, three conceptions of essay-writing could 
be identified: 'Arrangement'; ^Viewpoint'; 'Argument*. For the purposes of ^ 
the present paper, the discussion will concern itself only with the 'Arrangement 
and 'Argument* conceptions (2), We begin with the latter. 

Where the student*? rnnrei've ^^^f^y^rt ry i^rg\t^^nt ^ ejs'^i^v U defined as 

the ordered presentation of a distinctive position or point of view well- 
supported by evidence (see Table 1). As Harry puts it: 

In an essay you really have to think about something, just keep thinking 
about it as regards all the reading ^nd evidence you*re going to use. 
You have to follow a coherent argument, basically. And that's the only 
time you have to - like in a lecture you don't and in a seminar you just 
usually state your point of view on a certain point. You don't forts an 
actual coherent argument ... along a broad theme, really. 

Within this global definition, interpretation is uppermost. The essential 
character of an essay lies in the distinctive point of view or position which 
is conveyed. If the essay is to constitute an argument in its fullest sense, 
nonetheless, the point of view or position conveyed must be coherently presented 
and backed up by evidence. Yet thi^e latter two sub-cotnponents of organisation 
and data, though crucial, are subordinate to the interpretive stance, serving 
as the vehicles upon which it is conveyed. To put it another way, decisions 
about organisation and data selection are tnade in the light of the interpretive 
position or point of view which is to be advanced. 
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Tabic U Conceptions o£ Eswy-Writieg (History Students)} 
Global definitions and sub*-cos^on«ait8 





Level I Conception 


Level III Conception 
ARGUMENT 


Clobal 
Definition 


d^fii^ an essay as an ordered 
presentation ei^raeing facts 
and ideas 


define an essay as Che 
ordered presentation of an 

evidence 








As ititetpr^tation 


tue^a£ qk vnpoHXmt to €XpnMi 
any idktu ok opinioM you may 


a COrlCE^ 'U7 WtcS. Up Ci 

diitincjUv^ po6itLon ok 
point 0^ vim on a p^oblam 
OK i^i^ue. 


b* organisation 


a cLonoLm mMi ongoiUMXion M 
6uch, but mthout /teteitenc£ to 


a conc^ taith an z^ioy 
OA on int&dMJl v^ota 


c. data 


a Qjonczm uUMi data., but 
quantitativzty, «tc45fe no 
expicect ch4.tzAla ai 62.UcLtlon 


a cx^nczKn vaith data (i6 
avid^nce, iabitantiating 
on K^^uting a poAticutoA 
position OK viMpoint 



The particular character of this conception may become clearer by contrast with 
the second of the two History conceptions discussed here, where essay-writing 
is seen as arrangement* In this latter conception, as Table I shows* an essay 
is defined as an ordered presentation arfjracing facts and ideas, A cowent by 
Donna illustrates this: 

I don't think we get a lot of our own ideas into it. (...) It just seems 
to me as though you*re reading about a period, and trying to fit your 
reading into an essay. It just seems like a lot of facts irore than 
anything else. 

An examination of the sub-*components of the definition is again instructive. 
Here interpretation, for example, is seen as a question of including in the 
essay whatever ideas or opinions you may have, whereas in the Argument 
conception, ideas and thoughts are refined and moulded into a unified position 
or point of view. And whereas in the Argument conception decisions abmit 
organisation and data pivot upon this interpretive stance, in the Arrmjgement 
conception the three sub-components are not hierarchically interrelated. It is 
as though each sub-cou^onent is viewed in a self-contain^ way. Thus data is 
simply amassed rather than marshalled in support of a position or point of 
view. Similarly, the organisation of the essay is a matter of convenience or 
aesthetics, rather than a means of giving coherence to the presentation of a 
point of view or position. 
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Level t Conception 



Level XX Conception 



Global 
Definition 



define au essay as an ordered 
discussion of relevant saterial 
on a topic or problea 



define an essay as a well- 
integrnted and firaly 
grounded discussion of a 
topic or prd)l«a 



Sub-Cosponents 
a. interpretation 



b. organisation 



c. data 



an acknaiiiejdQm&U that UJ^a^ 
tntaJUL ike. zxpfiuUon oi any 
idem, thoughU and opinioM 
yoa tMUj ham 



a co»C£An tjoith ofiganUation in 
the. ieMt oi tcnUng pantA to 
ane anotkeji Hotkin. than Atmt- 
tu/Ung a iohote 

a concznn faith cxtsmage 
/leMvant mateMlal, vkeAs. fuiU- 
Monm i& vlmexi ii it mA& 
an inheMnt ckaAOjcXeMAtic oi 
the. piychalosical Ut&fiatuM 



a. cjonc&JUn to f^ent a 
Gan&oUdat&d \fim oi a 
topic OK piwbtm tMtkin 
u^ch ymfi am IdeM and 
thou3iit& hoMg bezn 
iMts^fvatzd 

a tanceJin (Oith an eAAoy oA 
an intejQMJttd u^le 



a concAin to bultd an 
empOiieai ^mdatlon 



Afflongst the Psychology students, two conceptions of essay-writing Y^^^Jf;^^ 
fied (see Table 2). In the first of these. 'Relevance', an essay is fefined as 
an ordered discussion of relevant tsaterial on a topic or problea, as illustrated 
in a comnent by Yvonne; 

It's really bard to describe it. (...) You've got tons of information, 
and somehow you've got to sort it out to the relevant poxnts, which xs 
quite difficult to do. ««.d then, um, write about it, and put in your own 
ideas as well. 

As table 2 shows, it is the sub-conponent of data which , 
this conception from the History conception of Arrangement. ^^fj"^"*^^^ 
respect, the two conceptions are strikingly similar, for m the Relevance 
conception too, the sub-components are viewed as though self-contained. 
Decisions about organisation and data are not married to a superordxnate inter- 
pretive stance. 

In the second of the two Psychology conceptions, 'Cogency', an essay is defined 
as a well-integrated and firmly grounded discussion of a topic or problea, as 
Vicky puts it: 
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The most inportant thing is the way it's set out, that the point yoa're 
taakxng or whatever you're trying to write about should follow logically, 
and clearly, that you shouldr't juiap about from one these to the other. 

When compared to the History conception of Argument, it is the sub-conyonents 
of interpretation and data which are viewed distinctively. In respect to data, 
there is a concern to root the discussion firmly within the confines of the 
psychological literature rather than seeing the latter merely as a useful 
resource upon which to draw. Interpretation also reflects this grounding in 
the literature. As Barry puts it: 

They want you to have your own views, but you need to sort of know every- 
body else's first. 

Despite these differences, nevertheless, the conceptions of Argument and of 
Cogency, though they stem from different disciplines, share the coosnon 
characteristic of subordinating the sub-cosy onents of data and organisation to 
that of interpretation. Whether interpretation takes the form of a consolidated 
view, xn Psychology, or of a distinctive position or point of view, in History, 
it is central and predominant. Data and organisation are servants to its 
master. 



PLANNING STRATlEGmS AND CONCEPTIONS 



In outlining the four conceptions, we have shown that structurally they can be 
paired across the two subject groups. In neither the History conception of 
Arrangement nor in the Psychology conception of Relevance is interpretation 
superordinate, and the sub-cc^onents' of the global definition are viewed as 
if each were self-contained. In the Argument conception of History and the 
Cogency conception of Psychology, by contrast, the three sub-components are 
interrelated, with data and organisation subordinated to interpretation. 
Retaining these two pairings, we can look again at students' accouncs of their 
essay-writing procedures, focussing upon each of the five planning strategies 
iti turn. 

The numbers of students following the 'no plan' strategy is s^ll, but two 
Psychology students provide a useful focus since they do not share the same 
conception of essay-writing. Though the first of these, Barry, does not make 
a plan, the interpretive emphasis of the Cogency conception is apparent: 

I try and get it to stick together, so that it isn't just like a lot of 
little extracts from books, it's like a coherent argument. 

In the case of Wendy, however, who holds the Relevance conception, the unifying 
force of an interpretive stance is lacking: 

I think the fonnat of (the essay) is alright, but 1 got a bit carried 
away on, sort of, how children learn language rather than the capacities, 
sort of the stages in it. /Interviewer: Does that happen often?/ Yes, I 
think so. You tend to forget the question. With essays of this length, 
you think, 'oh, I'll leave it in, it'll fill it out a bit'. 

In the case of the inventory strategy, a comparison with the paired conceptions 
becomes possible. The first two extracts are from accounts by Rosemary 
(Relevance conception. History) and Sue (Arrang«aent conception. History). 
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Th« third and contrasting extract is by Gratis (Argument conception. History): 

I didn^t spend very mkch tim on planning it all. I was so confused as 
to what to put in it, I thought, *oh, let's bung this in, let* 8 bung this 
in» (...) The hardest thing was actually deciding in tha first place 
what to put in it, which I didn't spend enough ti«e doing* Elaborating 
on certain points, that's quite easy, 'cos you can just look at your 
notes. Or references in books, just putting things in it i^ich are 
relevant. That's usually how I see it in every essay. 

If I haven't fonaulated a very definite plan, and if I'm not quite sure 
how tay essay's going to go, then I'll probably take a laain thea^ in a 
book and work throu^ that way* In History you loight have a problem 
about whether to deal with ideas, sort of, a chronology, you know, which 
approach to use* And if I have got a problem like that, then I'll use 
the authority, you know, the book, and ytoxk through their way. 

As I'd going through (a book) a second time 1 pick out the points I want 
to say, and think of the reference to the question. ... And then after 
that I seew to know where I want to start* (...) Then I read (the essay) 
again, and find any points I've missed and tie it all in to the conclusion. 

In the first two extracts, planning seems to mirror the lack of prominence given 
to interpretation in the two conceptions concerned. In the first extract, 
decisions about what to include are not anchored to a clear perspective on the 
question. In the second extract, the relation between the structuring of the 
material and what the essay is to convey is sidestepped rather than confronted, 
through a reliance on an external authority* In the third extract, on the 
other hand, the authority or point of reference is the student himself and the 
interpretive stance he has chosen to take up. 

The accounts of students who follow the basic plan again reveal the interpre- 
tation of planning and conception. For example, in an account by Ellie 
(Relevance conception. Psychology), the organising principle of the plan is 
uninformed by a personally distructive view of the probl^ set. It Is the 
nature of the data, the source material, which determines the franework 



If I've got ten authors, it's their angles that I'll decide to use, and 
where to use. And that's what my plan looks like. Usually it's just a 
list of authors' names ... written down the pages I want to bring than 
in, but sometimes obvioiisly afterwards I realise, oh no, he's not going 
there, he's going there. And that's how I do it really, rather than the 
subject - which probably isn't a very good idea. But I hate seeing an 
empty page, 'cos I get panicky, if I'm trying to plan an essay. 

This essay may be contrasted to two others by Nick and by Chris, representing 
respectively the two paired conceptions of Cogency and Argument. In Nick's 
basic plan, the nature of the source material has itself to be considered, but 
in alliance with the problem of how to best get across his consolidated view: 

Yuu think, well, 'What have I got here?' Urn, 'how can I arrange it?' 
Should I for example give a load of factors that might be involved - 
before I discuss the actual principles that might be useful in helping 
groups? And I thought, well (the factors will) form a basis for actual 
discussion, 'cos if (the tutor) doesn't know what I'm talking about, he 
can't know ^at the principles mean. So I thought, well, use these 



adopted: 
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factors, that'll be the first part of the essay. And the rest of the 
essay is the actual principles, and thea the conclusion. 

And in a parallel way, for Chris, a History student, his plan is a stratagesn 
for giving expression to his conception of ^at an essay is: 

My plan here is, like, the key, because I get everything in a logical 
order where everything's building up, you know, and point 1, booai, booa, 
bootn, boom, like that. And so I try to aim that, come the end of the 
essay, that no matter %rfiat they thought before that, the logic of the 
argument and the evidence produced is such that, even if, you know, 
they don't agree with ray interpretation, they've got to say, um ... it's 
reasonably argued. 

In relation to this particular discussion, the extended plan is indistinguish- 
able from the basic plan, since it essentially entails taking the latter a 
step further by coding one's notes. And indeed, the students' accounts have 
the same .features as those exanplified in the basic plan. For example, 
Edward (Argument conception. History), refers to his plan headings as 'giving 
you your little centres of argument', while, equally characteristically, an 
account by Donna (Arrangement conception. History) is flat and mechanical, 
lacking the criterion that an explicit interpretive stance would provides 

I read through ray notes, and try to split it up into sections, so that I 
can get an essay plan. <...) It migjit not necessarily be in the right 
order, but then I'll mark it through and decide what order it's in. And 
it'll just be 1, 2, 3 but it's hard s<»aetimes because various topics 
merge into each other and you never know how to separate it. Sometimes 
there's no distinct line, and you get, put bits in the wrong bits, and 
things like that. 

An examination of the fifth planning strategy, the evolving plan, offers the 
possibility of comparisons but not of contrasts. The four Psychology students 
%Ao follow this strategy were ascribed to the Cogency conception and the two 
History students concerned to the Argument conception. Chie of the latter. 
Will, illustrates how planning the construction of the finisl^d essay is 
directed towards making clear his interpretive stance: 

I try to make my essays well'-ordered, so that whoever marks it knows 
where I am going and what I'm going to argue before actually - well, 
before they actually get into it. 

But what distinguishes the evolving plan, as we saw earlier, is that planning 
is initiated from the outset rather than follwing the steps of reading and 
notetaklng. Son^ questions, however, may lend thonselves more readily to this 
than others. Mike, a Psychology student who likes to review what notes he has 
before making an initial plan, provides examples of two possible options; 

Lecture notes are always a generalisation and a simplification, so it's 
a nice way of building up mid getting into things. So, these are the 
concepts, where do I go from here, where are these concepts taken from, 
how do they apply? 

I tried to sit down and think from the actual (course notes) what would 
be involved. And the lecture and seminars were quite sort of cou^rehen- 
sive on the topic of properceptlon but I found it easier myself to sit 
down and think it out and then go and look up references to the various 
bits. T thought, what would a person do then, what would a person do 
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next? And then Vd look up Che relevant perceptual action, when I could 
find it, and then I'd review it, and if there were any gaps, Vd look at 
thesa. 

In the first instance, the knowledge he starts with is lisaited, ^d so the 
initial plan has the function of sharpening an interpretive focus. The con^ 
solidated view he is working towards is still in eairyo, but he can nevertheless 
try to build from as firm a base as possible. In the second instance, the 
knowledge he can bring to bear on the essay concerned is greater and the inter- 
pretive focus correspondingly sharper, so that, as he subsequently comments, he 
was able to adopt the framework he had initially formulated in the finished 
essay, since was 'actually thinking it out in the order in which it should 
go on the page ' • 

One further observation is necessary with respect to the evolving plan. It can 
be seen as a systematisation of a procedure which other students follow in a 
less formal way. Indeed, amongst students with the paired conceptions of 
Argument or Cogency, there were frequent instances where reading and notetaking 
were given purpose and direction by dint of reflection about what the finished 
essay would comprise. Chris, (Argument conception. History), discussing what 
sorts of notes he takes in his preparatory reading for an essay, provides one 
of many such exaotples: 

I try to find the author's own particular view, his argument, and plunder 
it for facts. Whether, you know, the facts that he gives, whether I 
agree with his argument or not, I think that the main thing in an 
historical essay is that you make a case and you've got to back it up 
with actual facts of what happened, and evidence* 

Finally, it is fruitful to look at the distributions of the students when 
conceptions are related to planning strategies. Here the conceptions remain 
paired, and for the purposes of COTsparison the planning strategies can be 
paired too. The first of the latter groups combines the strategies 'no plan' 
and 'inventory' (on the grounds that the latter can be considered as a partial 
or incomplete plan) and the second combines the 'basic', 'extended' and 
'evolving' plans* Moreover, a total of six students are excluded from the 
analysis since their ascription to a particular conception was in scc^ way 
qualified - normally because they had taken part only in the first and main 
interview or because the criteria of ascription were not satisfactorily met. 

The analysis yields the interesting result shown in Table Looking first at 
combinations A and C, it is apparent that amongst students ascribed to the 
History conception of 'Arrangement' or the Psychology conception of 'Relevance', 
both groups of planning strategies are almost evenly represented. By contrast, 
as combinations B and D show, students ascribed to the conceptions Argument 
(History) or Cogency (Psychology) alnK?st overwhelmingly adopt the strategies of 
the basic, extended or evolving plan. 
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Table 3: Distribution of students in relation to cocdtinations of planning 
strategies and conceptions (N"22) 



CONCEPtlONS 



PLANNING STHATEGT 


*Arrangment* (History) or 
'Relevance* (Psychology) 


'Argument' (History) or 
'Cogency' (Psychology) 


(i) No plan or 
inventory 


ConMmtian A 
6 


I 


(ii) Basic » extended 
or evolving plan 


5 


CmblnajUon V 
10 



The four coo^inations shown in Table 3 can be retained in an examination of 
the students' performance* Two measures of the latter were available. The 
first is aggregate coursework marks, based on tw essays in the Psychology 
course unit and four ^Bn^yn - the Isst of which, a more substantial assignnientt 
was double-weighted - in the History course unit* The second is final degree 
results* Of the 22 students, two were awarded third-class, ten lower second 
class and ten upper-second class honours degrees. The criterion adopted here 
is therefore the percentages gaining rni upper-second class degree. 



Table 4: Academic performance related to combinations of planning strategies 
and conceptions 

mean coursework % gaining upper- n 
mark second class degree 



Combination A 

(No plan or inventory) 56 
(Arrangement or Relevance conception) 

ComblncLtion S 

(No plan or inventory) ^ (Argument 52 
or Cogency conception) 

CombinatAcn C 

(Basic f extended or evolving plan) ^ 58 
(Arran^ment or Relevance conception) 

Combination V 

Basic, extended or evolving plan) 62 
(Argument or Cogency conception) 



17 



40 



70 



10 
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As Table 4 siu^ws, there is ^ observable association betw^n the fmir cofd?!** 
s^tions and coursework nuurks or class of degree • (A similar association is 
apparent when the analysis differentiates solely between the two groups of 
planning strategies, regardless of conception^ or between the two pairs of 
conceptions, regardless of planning strategy.) Given the limitations of the 
sample, however, these findings should be via^ed with caution* 



PLANNING IN PERSPECTIVE 



This paper began by noting recent challenges to the preeminent position which 
the plan has long enjoyed in advice on essay^iting. In the finding s of the 
aapirical study that has subsequently been examined, however, the heg^xnty of 
the essay plan seems imdisturbed. There were no examples of the drafting- 
redrafting strategy which Klbow (1973) has vigorously advocated an an 
alternative. A keen sense of caution is nonetheless important. First, these 
findings stem from a small-^scale intensive study involving two groups of 
students in a single institution. The question whether platmit^ holds sway 
generally, in other institutions or across the disciplines, remains an open 
one. Second, if the advice to plaa is a received orthodoxy in educational 
iastltutians, then theiie tyo groups of students, it may be presumed, were 
unlikely to have remained iociune from its influence. What the consequences 
would be were drafting-redrafting to be widely canvassed an an alternative 
are therefore also unknown. 

The analyses of the findings do hcwever clearly indicate that the essay plan 
is not a unitary pheno^^non. Where the students did make some kind of essay 
plan, four distinct planning strategies - the inventory, the basic plan, the 
extended plan and the evolving plan - could be identified. But though the 
distinctions between these are clearly interesting in tlaaselves, the main 
findings of the study pointed to the necessity of an unde^ccanding of planning 
strategies in relation to students' conceptions of essay-writing. Put another 
way, it is not just how a student plans that seem to be important, but also 
what it is that the plan seems directed towards. 

Two contrasting conceptions were described for the Psychology students: of 
essay-writing as Relevance, and of essay-writing as Cogency. Two of the 
conceptions identified as being held by the History students were also 
examined: of essay-writing as Arrangement or as Argument. And while these two 
sets of conceptions reflect in their respective concerns the disciplines from 
which they stem, it is nonetheless possible, as we saw, to view the conceptions 
as two cross'-discipUnary pairs. One pair, the conceptions of Argument and 
Cogency, pivot upon the fulcrum of an interpretive stance which critically 
determines questions of organisation and data. The other pair, the conceptions 
of Arrangement and Cogency, are matched in the lack of prominence each accords 
to interpretation and in the alirost hermetic status of interpretation, 
organisation and data within the conception. Not surprisingly, these 
fundamental qualitative differences between the two pairs of conceptions were 
also evident in the students' accounts of essay-writing. To understand the 
nature of essay planning, it was necessary to examine the close interpenetration 
of planning strategy and conception. The outward characteristics of a planning 
strategy were in themselves an insufficient indicator of thi* quality of essays- 
writing as a learning activity. 
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i These findings can also be briefly cmisldered against the wider background of 

] research on student learning. As Svensson (in press) has shomi in a wide- 

j ranging discussion of research in the area, organisational aspects of learning 

cannot be considered in isolation fr<»a referential ts^aning. The skilled 
learner does not structure subject*naatter in a mechanical or gratuitous way, 
but finds an organising principle which takes aqcoimt of the content of what 
t is to be learned* Learning thus grows from a way of organising the learning 

^ material in the light of what it is taken to mean. Similarly, what the present 

study suggests is that the mainspring of accomplished essay planning is not 
■ organisation alone, but the alliance of organisation to the interpretive view 

or position which is to be conveyed. 

But ^^t, finally, do these findings imply for advice to students on essay- 
writing? The most obvious and it^portant implication would be that in guidance 
on planning, the discussion of means should be subordinated to the discussion 
of ends. Advice on plauning is likely to be of limited usefulness if it fails 
to confront an inappropriate grasp of what is meant by an essay. The recent 
guide by Clanchy and Ballard (1981), which starts from an analysis of tutors* 
expectations, seen^ to offer a promising way forward. 



Noms 



(1) For a discussion of the term 'conception', see Sal jo (1982). 

(2) The three History conceptions are examined in Hounsell (in press). 
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Student Perceptions of Factors 
Influencing Tertiary Learning 

David Watkizss 
Australian National University 



ABSTRACT 

An interview study about pe«»ptio« d factois invdved in toxtiaiy loaniiBg m 60 
Mcosd year studeirfs at the Ausfcralian National Univeisity is rept^ed. Factmt which 
encousraga deep tsXtm than sudace level i»ocetting axe highlighted as aie proBems 
of transition ixom school to twtiary learning. An unexpected out«jme was that 
students' r^ponses to prdaing about the nature of the di£btences between school and 
tertiary learning provided evidence of qualitative differences between the way 
students utilising deep or stoface level s»o(^s8ing conceive tte pnx^ of learning 
itself. This finding has implications bdh for those attempting to change tiiese 
students* approach to learning and for the selection of research methods appropriate 
for this area. 
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In recent years research into student learning has emerged from the highly 
controlled laboratory of the experimental psychologist. At one time college 
students were treated basically as a convenient source of subjects for research 
designed to uncover general lavs of learning. Ho««ver» by the very fact of 
controlling variables and using artificial learning tasks, such research all 
too often had little relevance to learning as it occurs in the real world* 
It is now recognised that investigating the way students go about their 
learning in the natural tertiary setting may be "more likely to produce nuidels 
of the learning process which have decajna treble ecological validity" (Entwistle 
and Hounsell, 1979, p,3S9). 

Within the area of research into student learning in its natural setting there 
exist two contrasting research methodologies (Entwistle and Hounsell, 1979), 
The traditional •psychos^tric* or ^scientific' approach typically involves 
sophisticated statistical analysis of students' responses to structured 
inventories. The alternative approach, sometimes referred to as the 
•experiential perspective' (Marton and Svensson, 1979), typically uses Intensive 
interviews for a more in-depth look at the way students perceive and react to 
their academic environments. 

Proponents of the latter approach criticise the psychometric approach for its 
search for mechanistic cause-effect relationships and its reliance on 
quantitative concepts; because it tries to exclude 'contaminations' which arise 
from research in real-life situations; because its perspective is that of the 
observer and not that of the subject and because such an approach cannot account 
for the variability of student behaviour (cf. Elton and Uurlllard, 1979). 

However, this writer would argue that recent investigations of student learning 
from essentially a traditional perspective have been able to deuwnstrate how a 
student *s approach to learning can influence the quality of the learning 
outcome (Biggs, 1979; Schmeck and Phillips, 1983); how students' approach to 
learning may change according to the suathod of assessment (Thomas and Bain, 
1982); and how students' perceptions of their academic environment may influence 
their approach to learning (Ramsden and Entwistle, 1981; Watkins, i982a)* In 
addition, recent developments in research methodology allow for a probabilistic 
conception of causation and for mutual causation. The teclmlque of covariance 
structures analysis (Joreskog and SorbcMn, 1978) allows for the investigation of 
causal Influences within a multivariate framework which at least is starting to 
approximate the complexity of real-life situations. Combined with the use of 
confirmatory rather han simply exploratory statistical methods such techniques 
are considered as major breakthroughs which enable the testing of theoretical 
propositions using non-experimental data in an adequate manner for virtually 
the first time (cf. Maruyama and McGarvey, 1980). 

Despite these developments in research methodology from the psychometric 
perspective there still seem to be at lea&t two major difficulties with this 
approach - its over reliance on structured questionnaires and its ability to 
allow for unexpected outcomes. The former difficulty refers to the restriction 
of analysis to a set of statements in a pre-determined inventory which 
"constrains the student to describe his approach within the framework of ideas 
provided by the research worker" (Entwistle and Hounsell, 1979, p. 360). 
Entwistle and Hounsell also point out that it is difficult to convey the 
"tentative, trlal-and-error nature of much of student learning through a set 
of inventory scores". It is surprising, therefore, that there have been to date 
no Interview studies of Australian tertiary students to investigate In depth 
how they perceivo the factors which affect their approach to tertiary study (1). 
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The research reported t^re represents one o£ the focusses of an interview study 
conducted by the author at the Australian National Qniversity« The aims of the 
study were as follows: 

!• To investigate the validity of the 'Approaches to Studying* 
inventory (Ramsden £Uh! E^twistle, 1981) and the t^el of the 
study process ccnq^lex underlying it* 

2, To further explore the relationship between depth of processing 
and the quality of learning outccsses. 

3* To investigate how students view their tertiary learning and 
what factors they perceive as Influencing their approach to 
study. 

The outcomes of that study relative to these first two aios have already been 
reported. Thus Vatkins (1983a) claissed general support for the validity of 
both the particular inventory and the motive/strategy model on which it was 
based. In addition* a strong relationship was fotmd between judges* 
independent ratings of the depth of processing utilised by the stiidents and the 
quality of a learning task they had recently performed in their tertiary studies 
(Watkins« 1983b). 

The outc<»aes of the study with respect to the third focus will be presented 
here. Answers to the following questions i^re sought: 

(a) Uhat factors do the students see as influencing their approach 
to study? 

(b) Bow do they see these factors as influencing their approach 
to study? Does this vary according to age and depth of 
processing? 

(c) Are they conscious of such factors %Aieti they go about their 
studying? 

(d) Has their approach changed since leaving school or since 
ccsalDg to university? 

(e) What role do their own opinions play in their studies? 

(f) Are student perceptions of an acadmic department related 
to their adoption of deep or surface level processing? 



METHOD 



Sixty students who had completed Entwlstle's 'Approaches to Studying* inventory 
during the third term of their first year at the Australian National University 
(ANU) were interviewed during the middle of their second year at ANU. These 
subjects were chosen to represent the ten highest scorers on the ^meaning 
orientation* scale and on the * reproducing orientation* scale from students in 
each of the Faculties of Arts> Science, and Economics who would agree to be 
interviewed (each of these Ss scored at least one standard deviation above 
that Faculty*s mean score on one of these orientations» none of the Ss were 
high scorers on both orientations) , 
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The Incerviews were loosely structured so that iafof^tion was obtained on a 
learning task the students had recently v^rked on for their university course; 
how thev studied in general; what sort of f^uttors affected their approach to 
study (e.g. subject area, topic t assessaeoent TOthod* grade desired, tii^ 
constraints, interest le^*^-l, quality or ti^thod of teaching); whether their 
approach had changed since leaving school and since their first year at 
university; ox^ whether their own opinions played any part in their studies* 

The interviewers i^re instructed to allow thB students as OEUch freedon as 
possible with their amn^rs by« for example, starting with general questions 
about what sort of factors the students saw as influencing their learning but 
if this evoked little response then asking *what about the subject area*, 'the 
topic* , etc. 

The indicators of deep and surface processing suggestcnl by Laurillard (1979) 
and Marton and Sal jo (1976a) were utilised to classify the interviewees* 
approach to the particular learning task discussed. Thus a student who 
generally tended *to focus attention on the content as a whole*, *to try to see 
the connection between different parts* t ati4 *to thiid^ about the structure as a 
whole ^ i^uld be classed as utilising deep level processing. On the other hand» 
studi^nts who usually *focus8ed only on the elei^nts of the content% *saw their 
tasks primarily as metm^ry tasks*, and 'approached the task imthinkingly* would 
be rated as surface level processors. If a subject could not be classified as 
preferring one or other level of processing on the basis of these indicators or 
the other interview questions, he or she was placed into an intermediate 
category. Each subject was classified as to their depth of processing on the 
particular task and in general, both by their interviewer and a judge who 
studied the interview protocol. Neither ims aware of the subject's 'Approaches 
to Studying' scale scores. Further details of the interview and classification 
procedure are given in Watkins (1983a, b) « 

The students were also asked to rate the course from which the learning task 
they had earlier discussed came. tive^polnt (1*^5) scales were used with regard 
to each of the following criteria; informal teaching methods «- formal teaching 
ts^ethods; very unclear goals and standards - very clear goals and standards; 
vocationally irrelevant - vocationally very relevant; very bad teaching - very 
good teaching; no choice of ways to learn ^ considerable choice of ways to 
learn; not at all open to views of students - very open to views of students; 
very light course workload - very heavy course workload; very bad social 
climate amongst students during course very good social climate mongst 
students during course. These categories were taken from Romsden and 
Entwlstla (1981). 



RESULTS 



Approach to Study in General 

The interviewer attempted to fjlnd out about the students' approach to learning 
in general by asking: '*What sort of things affect your approach to a task?". 
(It was made clear to the students that it was learning tasks in general rather 
than a specific task that was of interest here.) About half the students 
answered this question without prc^ptlng. The younger Science and Economics 
students in particular found it difficult to answer such a general question. 

Interest was by far the factor most commonly suggested by the students. Two 
typical comments were: 
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**Xoterest - such m *t*y painters p«lnt' - all those questions 
which X constantly tbJLxik about to^self * Mien subject is 
boring I tend to spend very little tisne on it I wn*t 
work in a subject I have no interest in ^ interest is the 
thing." (Older Arts f^wle) 

think my interest has scathing to do with it - relating 
say interest in these stats ones would be to understand the 
principles involved « becaiise I certainly us^erstand a lot iswre 
about mathematics now than idien 1 started the course, %rtiich 
has surprised me because X thought X was a proper sero «dien 
it cao^ to maths - and I've pt ^ved that I'm not. And with 
EconofsiicSt 1£ X found the essay topic interesting, it gave me 
a lot more of a reason to read widely before %nriting up the 
essay. Not only to put in a gCK>d essay and hopefully get a 
good mark for it, but because X was interested in it**' 
(Younger Economics male) 

Some other factors mentioned by more than one student were the method of 
teaching f the weighting of assessn^nts, and time available for study. Some 
coments to illustrate these points are presented below: 

''The way Its presented; 'way I have been taught*. Different 
teachers go about things in different ways. Sc^ give quite 
a lot of eKasqiles e.g. computer science* and others give a 
lot of theory and so handle things in different ways.** 
(Older Science male) 

"How much weighting it has towards the final mark affects 
how much effort X put into it. Peer pressure *^ don't want 
to do badly in an exam everyone else thinks is easy. Time 
I have on hand ... though if I'm busy I make time and if I 
have timB I tend not to study - probably same amount of 
effort regardless of time." (Younger Science female) 



Factor? AMectmg Appwc^ to Stt^ 

The students %fUTe then asked if each of the factors shown in Table I influenced 
the way they went about their study (the way the student interpreted this 
question is discussed below). The percentage reporting affirmatively is shown 
in that Table. 

As can be seen interest level', 'type of assessment*, 'quality of teaching', 
and 'different subjects' vBve reported as influencing factors by over half of 
both those who generally utilised deep or surface level processing. 'Grades 
sought' and 'time for study' were much more cmmonly reported as factors by 
those classified as generally utilising deep level strategies. 

How Factors JsOumiim Study 

However, it was when the student's description of the way these factors 
influenced their approach to study were examined that a very clear 'deep' 
versus 'surface' distinction became apparent (see Table 2). Three categories 
of response emerged from analysis of the students c<»nments* These referred 
tos 

quantitative differences - a factor ti^ich influenced how much effort 
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Table I J Percentage of subjects reporting that a factor Influenced 
their approach to study by faculty and depth of processing. 



ARTS EC(H«»IIC$ SCIESCE TOTAL 



FACTORS 


Deep 


Surface 


Deep 


Surface 
(n«»8) 


Deep 
(fli-9) 


Surface 
(n-10) 


Deep 
<n-32) 


Surface 
(ft- 24) 


Different 
subjects 


42.9 


83.3 


55.6 


75.0 


66.7 


50.0 


51.5 


69.6 


Different 
topics 


28.6 


16.7 


11. 1 


25.0 


0.0 


10.0 


15.2 


17.4 


Type of 
assessisent 


71.4 


66.7 


77.8 


87.5 


WW • 7 


•iO 0 
.U 




07.0 


Grades sought 


57.1 


0.0 


66.7 


37.5 


66.7 


20.0 


60.6 


21.7 


Tiss^ for study 


85.7 


16.7 


44.4 


25.0 


44.4 


50.0 


60.6 


34.8 


Interest level 


100.0 


50.0 


100.0 


100.0 


77.8 


60.0 


90.9 


73.9 


Quality of 
teaching 


85.7 


66.7 


44.4 


87.5 


66.7 


60.0 


66.7 


73.9 



they had put in, how hard they tried; 

qualitati ve differences - a factor which influenced the way they 
were learning and how they thought about what they were learning; 

organisational differences - a factor iriiich influenced how well 
they organised their study. 

The following cosBients help to illustrate the differences between these 
classifications; 

Quantitative difference! "I think if you^re not Interested 
at all in the subject matter you won*t work." 
(Younger Science male) 

"If an assignment is worth a lot of marks I put a lot 
of effort into it." 
(Younger Science male) 

Qualitative difference : "If I'm interesLt-d (in the subject), 
gradually I get more in depth in what I'm doing - 1*11 start 
asking questions. If I'm not I Just accept what the lecturer *s 
or tutor *s saying ... ." 
(Younger Economics male) 

**I find work interesting - it helps to clarify my thoughts 
about why I respond in the way I do to particular writers: 
How does the writer get that effect?" Its quite interesting 
to think about It helps to have to write about it because 
if you just think about it, It can stay quite vague." 
(Older Arts female) 
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Orgaulsatimial dlf f er€»ce s "If Vm short of time 1 don't 
have time to pXasi What I'm doing." 
(Younger Silence male) 

'*I just Bit down and think I havo fiva a^'-lgicsients for the 
weok and would like to get this one finished by midnight," 
(Yotni^er Science saale) 

It would appear that (taken as a whole) those students who generally utilised 
deep level processing wite almost equally likely to refer to quantitative or 
qualitative differences %Aile surface level processing was more closely linked 
to qttantitative differences. Arts 'deep* and 'surface* level process utilisers 
shoi^ a clear preference for re{K>rting qualitative and quantitative 
differences* respectively. In Science ^sid SconoEsics quantitative differences 
were most cflsmonly reported irrespective of processing but there was still a 
trend for deeper levels to be more associated "^th qualitative differences. 
(Organisational differences were reported fairly evenly across depth of 
processing imd faculty groupings. 

hilueBCing How Hind the StudBBt Wixtks 

From the students* cousnents* it would appear that to encourage stt^ents to 
study harder, one should: 

1. Give more weight to assignments: 

**If the task carries few marks I work less hard 
(if its) worth more I panic and try hard." 
(Younger Arts female) 

2, Use a wider grading system than pass/fail. (It is doubtful 
how hard the following student would wrk if only a pass/fail 
grading was available): 

"If I'm aiming for higher grades I work harder." 
(Younger Science male) 



Table 2: Percentage of times factors were seen as influencing 
the quality* quantity, and organisation of learning 
by faculty and depth of processing. 

ARTS ECON(»fl:CS SCIENCE TOTAL 

Deep Surface I^ep Surface Deep Surface Deep Surface 

(n«lA) (n»6) (n«9) (n»8) (n«9) (n«lO) (n«32) (n«24) 

Quality 53.3 6.5 37.1 7.7 27.1 8.8 39.1 7.9 

Quantity 20.0 61.3 48.6 66.7 47.9 68.4 38.3 66.1 

Organisation 26.7 32.3 14.3 25.6 25.0 22.8 22.7 26.0 
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3. Arouse the interest and motivation of the student: 

"Interest - if I find it boring, I won't put uruch into it* 
And the attitude of the tutor also matters because if they 
expect high standards you're more likely to put im>re into 
It. And my attitude to the whole unit - if X*m enjoying the 
unit 1*11 put Q»>re into it too. If I think its interest ii«/* 
(Older Arts female) 

lofhiBJEtcizia Deeo Xevei Pnc&8siBa 

?Tcm the students' cotoments the factors most likely to lead the student to 
adopt deep level processing were: 

1. The student must be allowed time to think through a topic: 

"Yes* (time is a factor) inasmuch as there is not enough 

time to gain a complete grasp of the subject. I dislike 

'premature closure' which deadlines and workload tend to 

make almost obligatory. X don't like to leave a topic 

before having gained full knowledge » thotigh this is very 
often impossible." 
(Older Arts male) 

2. Assessment should be more by essay than by examinations 
(especially multiple choice): 

''I find studying for exams easier than essays •* you don't 
have to think as much, you Just have to learn that's there, 
that's all. I'm very good at regurgitating out on paper 
what I've read, so if I'm studyiz^ for an exam I'll read 
what I have to know about two or three times ^ that's it." 
(Older Arts male) 

'*(With essays) you've got to have a fully developed 
argument. With an exam you don't - you've got to 
get the basic relevant facts down." 
(Older Arts male) 

The point here is not that rote learning is more appropriate for multiple 
choice tests but that these students tend to perceive that this is true. 

3« The attitude of the department should be seen by the student as 
encouraging independent thinking: 



"I find in different subjects I approach essays differently. 
Different departments require a different sort of essay and 
a different sort of approach, looking for different things ^ 
that took me a while to get used to. 1 don't feel that when 
I write an English assay it's up to me to structure it 
usually, to work out a pattern for it. I usually begin an 
English essay by reading whatever it is, writing lots of 
notes. Then later I sit down and write the whole thing - 
think that's rubbish, change it and come up with a new 
thing. It's more my own work I suppose - I think English 
seems to want that fairly much. The other ones I try to 
be systematic and think of steps I want to put in, and 
I usually write down separately the parts I want to use. 




Then I usually write the wiiole thit^ out meet then write it 
again* In History I thlidc ttoy're interest^ in you as a 
writer - they like you to write well. 1 know they w«it y<m 
to analyse it^ aee the f^lts and he practical about it ^ 
^dwti to earth*. In History you*re allowed to he a bit £reer» 
suggest a few loore possibilities* When I'm writing English 
essays I feel a bit freer - I think tay opinion is as good as 
anyone else's, m& I don't usually read anybody else's opinion. 

SiHBetisies when I'm reading for History and Prehistory I find 
it difficult bec^se I've got everybody else's opinion ^md 
I've got to choose for myaalf which one I wimt* And then 
I find it difficult myself to have another opinion for myself 
and suggest something new ^xd different. I'm not up to that 
yets to analyse it all and then suggest sc^tkUig else 
(presimably speaking about History here) ^ Prehistory expects 
that a little bit, not so mich as in History - in History I do 
think they want that particularly, to create something new - a 
new approach* I don't kncn^: its a bit Intangible, Prehistory - 
I'm not sure about it." 
(Youto^er Arts fmale) 

4« The students' Interest in the subject should be arouseds 
see coonxents earlier* 

InOuendng the Student to be Well Orgam$ed 

Sufficient time was the factor wnt comc^nly mentioned with relation to being 
well organised. 



PEBCEPnONS OF ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 

The students' ratings of the department for whom the learning task they described 
was performed are shown in Table 3 according to the depth of processing they 
utilised* 

Each rating was subjected to a 2 (depth) x 3 (faculty) ANOVA* While there were 
a nundber o£ significant (p < *0i) main effects for faculty, ^ich do not 
presently concern us, there was only one significant main effect for depth of 
processing* It appears that students' adoption of deep level processing is 
related to their perception of being allowed to choose the way they are going 
to learn in the course. However, four slj^lf leant interaction effects were 
found. It seems that deeper levels of processing were associated with; 

teaching methods , which are less formal in Arts but more formal 
in Science and £con<^cs; 

goals and standards , which are clear in AxtB and Science but not 
as clear in Econosdcs; 

vocational relevance , which is less high in Arts and Science but 
higher in Economics; 

teaching quality , which Is good in Arts but not as good in 
Science and Economics* 
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Table 3; Student perception ol course by depth of procesaing used to perfona learning ta«k and faculty. 



Surface Proceaslng Deep Froceasing 





AkIS 


SCIENCE 


ECONOMICS 




SCIENCE 


£CUNUflXCS 




(n-5) 


(n«l3> 


(n«10) 


(n«l5> 




<n«8) 


Xnfoxmal - formal teaching tsethods 




i.ii 


J ••tU 






A* 9 D 


Very unclear very clear goals and standards 


3.40 


3.38 


3.80 


3.87 


3.83 


3.00 


Vocationally irrelevant - very relevant 


4.00 


3.92 


3.50 


3.27 


3.50 


3.75 


Very bad « very good teaching 


3.60 


3.38 


4.20 


4.00 


3.00 


3.88 


lio choice considerable choice of ways to learn 


2.80 


2.38 


2.50 


3.27 


3.67 


3.25 


Sot at all open - very open to views of students 


3.20 


3.69 


3.80 


3.87 


3.67 


3.50 


Very light - very heavy course workload 


3.60 


3.69 


3.80 


3.47 


4.17 


4.00 


Very bad ^ very good social cliioate 


3.40 


3.85 


3.30 


3.50 


3.13 


3.50 
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COI^OUSNES OF FACTCmS 

Despite thist ahme results It la not clear whether the students actually wre 
dttdre of weighing up such factors %?hen they considered how to approach a 
particular learning task. The percentage of students reporting that they 
were conscious that the factors discussed in Table 1 affected their approach 
is shown in Table 4. Clearly there are differences according to both faculty 
and depth of processing, with deep level Arts students being im;ich aore likely 
to report that such factors did influence tli(m* 

Som typical comronts on whether the student was conscious of such factors 
were: 

"liot really. If aiy taarks aren't too good and I might try a 
different approach or talk to a lecturer - if X can find one." 
(Younger Science male) 

**No» X Just take the question as it is. I don't worry about the 
weight of the mark. The tio^ I have will determine how naich 
time I spend on the assignment. I usually make sure X don't 
leave it till the last tmsi^nt. I Just take the question as It 
Is. I don't worry about other inf lumices.*' 
(Younger EconixQlcs male) 

**Yes9 X always plan my study Need good methods to study 
effectively and to do assignments* When making a plan 1 take 
assessment method^ gradet time into consideration ... try to 
leave extra time/' 
(Older Science student) 



Table 4: Percentages of subjects reporting that they are conscious of 
factors influencing their study methods, that their methods 
have changed frm school and from first year, and that they 
use their own opinions In their studies by faculty and depth 
of processing. 



ARTS ECONOMICS SCIENCE TOTAL 





Deep 
<n-l4) 


Surface 
(n««6) 


Deep 
(a-9) 


Surface 
(n-8) 


Deep 
(n-9) 


Surface 
<n-10) 


Deep 
(n-32) 


Surface 
(n-24) 


COHBCiOUS of 

factors 


85.7 


66.7 


22.2 


37.5 


77.8 


20.0 


63.6 


39.1 


Changed from 
school 


85.7 


iOO.O 


88.9 


100.0 


88.9 


60.0 


84.8 


86.7 


Changed frosi 
first year at 
university 


85.7 


66.7 


55.6 


75.0 


66.7 


40.0 


69.7 


60.9 


Use their own 
opinions 


92.9 


33.3 


77.8 


25.0 


44.4 


30.0 


72.7 


30.4 
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♦*Yes, The asmmnt of tlDie I've got nwre tiro, 1*11 do aote 
research. How interested I am - laore Incentive to read more 
if icterested. If I find it difficult or easy. How touch 
that essay is going to count for In ay assessfl^nty e«g« an 
Econ(»aics essay was worth iO% and due 2 days before an exam 
so I decided not to do It. Zt*s not worth enough considering 
I could spend the ttoe studying* They are the main things." 
(Younger EcouCTiics male) 



APPiK^ACHW STUDY CHANGED FBQMSCmOQ^ 



That the majority of subjects reported that learning at university is quite 
different from learning at school is shown in Table 4. Once again t however, 
there were distinct differences in the type of change that occurred according 
to depth of processing - those adopting deep level strategies tending to report 
qualitative changes while quantitative or organisational changes were much more 
cosBQOn with those classified as generally utilising surface level strategies. 
The following comments Illustrate this distinction: 

JDeep £eve/ Processing: 

••Definitely, (Its different) • here it Is self -lootlvat ion. And 
you can choose which classes you attend. If you don^t attend you 
don't pass - its on your own head. Also, the way the subjects 
are put across (at university) « you aren't just given a piece 
of information and told to swallow it. You're confronted with a 
new piece of Information, you're told about it, and you're helped 
to understand it. Its a whole different bail game really." 
(Older Arts male) 

••Very much so. School Is so general « it is Incredible what 
I wrote in 6th form essays - wouldn't get you above the ground 
here. In university you are expected to go * behind' the book, 
to be more detailed and to be move critical of yourself; to 
look at things in an abstract way." 
(Younger Science male) 

"Yes, I found school learning was boring - I didn't put anything 
into it. I mean, I quite enjoy study - I enjoy the result of an 
essay that I feel I've done well. Whereas at school I couldn't 
have cared less; I just found it boring. I didn't put much Into 
college either - maybe it was because I was on a scholarship; I'm 
at university because I want to be here - I'm doing it off my own 
bat. At college there was too much coming in at once, I found I 
was flooded. Although the study methods are the same - though I 
was only aiming at a pass at college. I do go into things in more 
depth here. Conceptually the lectures are deeper - they make you 
think more. Tliere was one unit at college which I had to think 
in and I really enjoyed - well, there were a few units where I 
thought they just wanted you to know the stuff and not think about 
it. So that's what 1 did - I just gave them what they wanted. 
But I don't know whether it was my state of mind or the units - 
though there were satm units I was interested in." 
(Older Arts female) 
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Sojttmx Level Aocessiiig; 

^*Yes* when X first cm^ hera I didti*£ realise there would be 
such a iforkload* Everyone said it i^ld be different to school 
but I thmtght there wcnild be a lot of similarities « X realised 
that I do have to spend a lot laore tlt&e on the work and you do 
have to keep working all the tisse otherwise once you get behiml 
there is no way you can catch up again!** 
(Younger Science male) 

*^es» a lot. A mich heavier ecsphasis on you. No set tis^ for 
learning* DidnU work that bard in 5th asid 6th fona but got 
through fairly easily with good tMrks« If you don^t work here; 
if you slack off a little bit y^ fall behis^. Different 
assesssient tmst ii^rk contimiously otherwise you can lose so 
many of ymir marks early in the year. That *s what shocked me 
last year. Didn^t ^rk first semester and was falling behind« 
Bad to work really hard for the rest of the year to catch up.** 
(Younger Science finale) 



APPBOACHTOSTmYCHANm^StmmFmTY^ 



As can be seen in Table 4 the majority of all groupings of these second year 
students* except the Science students utilising surface level strategies « 
reported that they were using a different approach to their study than they 
had used in the early part of first year. 

Once more those generally adopting deep level strategies usually reported 
qualitative changes. The following coments illustrate the cosomonly reported 
change to a deeper level approach: 

**Yes its made me think and not to accept scHiiething because its 
in a book> say Having to put things down on paper « to get 
everything together in a reasoned argument has been an education 
for me ... Learning to think and to question, which I haven*t 
been doing for a long time.** 
(Older Arts male) 

**Yes I*m learning how to put my argument systematically. Its not 
a matter of knowing the answer but of being able to work your 
way through opposing views, the argtment. I*ve got to learn why 
I think that way this year. Whereas last year, it was all so 
new I tended to think - oh! I*ve got to get this essay done and 
working out ways of doing it. Which is basically the same sort 
of thing, on paper as against verba^.ly. Learning how to think 
I suppose, systematically ... basically that*s what its all about.** 
(Older Arts female) 

In contrast, those \diO were xsote likely to use surface level strategies tended 
to report quantitative changes with most* but not all, reporting that they were 
now working harder - 

**Yes, I think it has« Z*m using the library siore» and using 
a greater number of references.** 
(Older Arts female) m 
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'^es, Uecaase beforeltand* though l vas very keen to take on 
tertiary studies « I was lurried that maybe I i^^mldnH he able 
to cope with it - pass it. But alnce cowliig here I've 
realised you only have to put In a certain £a»iunt of effort 
and you can get paat.^ 
(Younger Science male) 

In addition, tmxy of the younger students were grappling with a situation in 
which they were expected to be respmislble for their own learning ; 

"A lot different. At school you are spoon fed# A teacher 
stands up the front and actually teaches you as^ stops and 
asks questlMs mid gives study eiuaqples but at Cni., usually 
because the classes are so large, they stand up there smd talk 
at you, sofi^tisies they stop to answer questions but you just 
sit there, t^e wfaat*s down then yens have to go hon^ and see 
if you underst^ it and if you don*t its up to you to read 
the text book and teach yc^rself . You can ask the lecturer 
but usually you don't Iwwe ti«s to let it all slide in straight 
away so you have to go hc»ae imd teach yourself again. You 
couldn't go running to the lecturer after every lecture and 
say I don't understand. You sort of teach ymirself . I'd touch 
rather be back at high school but I'm getting used to it now." 
(Younger Science female) 

"At Unl., learning tends to be more up to you. At school you 
wre told what to learn atkl read. Even in 5th and 6th form 
when you're given more freedcsa teachers have to get you through 
that exm (HSC) ai^ that's their big aim ai^ your big aim. So 
its virtually set what you do. I liked school a lot ai^ sometimes 
when X fall or I'm not doing to 11 I wish there was someone to 
tell me why or how I could in^rove it. X think perhaps I prefer 
University. 1 think If there was a more gradual progression 
into Unl., It would be better. If ts^re freedon in 5th and 6th 
form might be able to hamile things a lot better . . . maybe like 
ACT where less emphasis on exams in College system." 
(Younger Sconosilcs male) 



ROIE OF OWN OPINION 



Students generally adopting deep level strategies, particularly those in Arts, 
were likely to report that their own opinions played a significant role in 
their academic work (see Table 4). 

Sos^ illustrative cooments were: 

"In the sort of units I'm doing, its fairly iji«>ortant. Because 
it'll always be a subjective opinion that you have - you can't 
read everything md then sum everything up ami fora an opinion 
that's totally consistent with all that you've read. Its always 
influenced by what you are yourself - put your own little bias 
on it. Because no matter what opinion you take you can always 
find some supporting argim^t." 
(Older Arts female) 
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*^6S - any developQ^nt o£ kiM^fl^dge o£ my sort depexKis to 
extent 00 the reaction bot^^e^ f^ople in the discossion of 
probl^is ^ even i£ its a teacher/student relationship the 
stt»ient has a role to play in perhaps suggesting different 
avetmes and putting different lights on things. Its not only 
teacher to student. Its also student to student* So your 
own opinions have a role to play there . ^ 
(Older Arts male) 

Most of the Science mcki sooe Econoalcs students reported either that their 
opinions were not applicable to their subject or that they were actively 
discouraged froa voicing thea; 

**Very hard to have an opinion about oathoMtics or one may have 
an opinion but it dc^sn't really influence the fact that you^ve 
got % aiaoimt of things to learn in contrast to politics or 
English literature or something vhere your opinion on things 
is quite influential and I suspect often gets in the %«ay of 
getting on with learning* but with aathefflatics its not 
something one has mi opinion about.** 
(Older Science fsale) 

**Ue*re not allowed to eicpress personal views. Its all facts and 
analysing things. My views haven't changed since coming to Uni. 
They isay have become sMre conservative.** 
(Younger Economics female) 

Even in an Arts subject such as English some of the students felt they had 
to be careful: 

**In the English DepartsMsnt they want your thoughts. But I also 
womier how far you can go - because you can be coo^letely wrong 
and misunderstand it ... They allow for certain interpretations., 
you have to back up your opinion.** 
(Older Arts female) 

**Xn English you can express opinions but you must back than up 
so it has made me cautious. I question my own opinions. X*ve 
been marked down for abstract opinions so I feel opinionr are 
moulded at Uni rather than being cultivated. English tends 
to say *There is a definite response and there are no auire* 
whereas in History I don^t feel crasned in so much.** 
(Younger Arts male) 



JMPUCA nONS OF THE HNDUNGS 



Sncmrt^giag Deep Level Processing 

Uhile true understanding of any subject probably involves sose degree of rote 
learning there seems little doubt that an essential prerequisite for such 
understanding is a deep level approach (Biggs » 1979} Marton and Saljo* 1976a, b 
Schmeck and Phillips, 1983; Watkins, 1983b). 

This research Indicates that deep level processing is associated with lecturers 
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(a) not overloading a course aiul allowing a student tis^ to think 
(they might not take the opportunity hut at least give tbc^ 

a chance f) s 

(b) assessing by easaya rather than examinations; 

(c) actively encouraging isulependcmt thinkit^ and allowing 
students s^;^ say in the way they go ahout their learning; 

(d) arousing interest not boredon in the content of their ccmrse. 

These findings generally support the earlier research of tUmsden (1979) and 
Watkins < 1982a) and are^ of course ^ f miliar to most readers of texts on 
educational processes. However, this study also attests that practices which 
encourage deep level processing in one faculty may actually have the opposite 
effect in another faculty. The finding that higher quality teachings as 
perceived by the stud^ts* is related to deep level processixig in Arts but to 
surface level processing in Science and Econ^cs is particularly fascinating* 
H<H#ever« there is a need for more research to be carried out In a wider range 
of academic contexts before cwcb credence can be placed in this finding, in 
addition^ there is a need for such research to uncover causal relationships 
rather than just simple relationships. 



Qmceptions of Learning 

This research strongly supports the contention of Sal Jo (1979) that students 
who generally utilise either deep or surface level processing strategies also 
have quite different conceptions of the learning task. Those %A\o adopt 
surface level processing se^ to only consider learning in terms of how naich 
or how to arrange it. They do not seem to have considered the qualitative 
aspect. For this reason 'learning to learn* group exercises (such as 
suggested by Glbb, 1981) may be particularly Isi^rt^t in raising the awareness 
of such students. Also it suggests that the deep-surface distinction is not 
a simple matter of degree. The use of the term *deep* and * surface* may be 
rather misleading in this regard* For this reason (acKmgst others) several of 
the leading U.K. and Swedish researchers have recently agreed aot to use them 
in future - preferring to refer to 'approaches to learning' (Samsdcn, 1982). 



locus of Control 

Many of the students seem to feel that accepting responsibility for their own 
learning is an Important aspect of adjusting to tertiary learning. Previous 
research has indicated that such an internal locus of control for academic 
pursuits is related to deep level processing (Schcteck* 1983; Watkins, 1982b). 
The writer is currently testing the hypothesis that an internal locus of control 
Is a necessary but not sufficient condition for deep level processing (2) . 
Certainly this would explain the relationship found between such processing and 
giving students the chance to choose their own ii^tbod of learning. It would 
also help explain why mature age stx«ients are ii«>re likely to adopt deep level 
strategies than are recent school leavers - the latter being still too dependent 
on others to show them how to go about their learning. 



Petrol Acceptance Monnation 

This study has found a relationship between deep level processing and voicing 
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one own opinions about what is being learnt. However » as Ford (1980) arguaHy 
the^e aspect $ do not necasaarily go bai!d in hand (see also Sobs^^t 1982) • 
The problem is that personal acceptance and valuing of in£oroation is a factor 
in long-tera retention of at least scaae kinds of information (Ford, 1980). 
So courses where the students perceive that they are discouraged fxm expressing 
a personal view have little real ijnpact on the students. Hiw^ver, it has not 
yet been shown that Ford's contention applies to disciplines such as toathesiaticsv 
physics 9 or chmistry where personal valuing of infort&ation seoos to be a 
rather different proposition than in the social sciences or hinaanities. 



This investigation has da^mstrated both the existence and the significance 
of qualitative differences in Australian students' subjective conceptions of 
tertiary learning* Traditional psychooetric research is not (as yet) capable 
of hafKlling such differences and it %ms not* in fact« one of tli^ major intended 
aiffls of this study (an illustration of the *imexpected outCCT^s' which can cow 
from a «H>re flexible approach to research) « Thus^ while the in-nJepth interview 
approach limits gcneralirabllity asud is tlnte consifiaing and labour intenslvct it 
does allov investigation of what may well turn out to be the Mist significant 
aspects of tertiary learning. It is surprising that it has not been more 
widely used by Australian investigators « 



NOTtS 



(1) At the University of Melbourne , 38 students were interviewed in connection 
with an extensive study of the learning experiences and attitiides of staff 
and students (Frederick, Hancock, James, Bowden, and Macmillan, 1981)* 
However, these interviews were largely concerned with the value of a 
particular learning skills program rather than the students' views of 
their learning environment* 

(2) The results to date suggest that this relationship may be true for 
Filipino but not Australian students. 
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ABSTBACT 

During 197S a group of Moaash Uniweirtty acadenifM. who became nicknamed the 
•'ci^tal ballga^" began to meet with the al« oi fotocasting the iutuie ol higher 
education in Australia in the nineteen eightiei and nineties. The predictions were 
puliOished and by 1983 many d the tocasfei had already proved remarkably 
accurate ~ and few, if any, of the pro-active strategies that were suggested as a way 
d isiluencing the hiture had bmn adopt»i. 

This paper provide two retrospecthre ai»ly8« of that work, in the first we indent 
some of the actual forecasts and their accord with reality, and then juxtapose the 
reasons hs our forecasts upon the reasons being pioposed now im the troada that 
have emerged. In the second analysis, we examine the failure of the vft^ to 
influence the power brokers in Australian higher education to adopt a kmgar term 
and a more pxo-active plaimiug role. 
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INTRODUCTION 



... even if the jM-<^lior had the pcfwer of propelling a vessel, it would 
be found altogether useless in practice, because the power being applied 
to the stem it would be absolutely impossible to mske the vessel steer. 
(Sir William Symonds. Surveyor of the British Navy, 1837.) 

F(H-ecasting the futire can be a perilous endeavour. The reas<^ that we 
attempted it was not for the sake of prediction £ct se but in order to effect 
change. As we said at the time, it was not our intention to predict a sir«le 
future for higher education in Australia, but 

... to provide a basis for discussiai and action for influencing the 
currwt complex trends in such a way as to lead to <teslr«a>le futures. 
(Hore, Linke and West, 1978, p.283. Emjtois added) 

Stated differently, what we wanted to do was to avoid some of the undesirable 
futures that we forecast, we wanted to head them off, to make siH-e that they 
did not happen. Berstecher et {197<f) in their wwk as part of Project 
Europe 2000 took a similar stance: 

The future is to be created, wkI before being created, it must be 
conceived, it must be invented, and finally willed, within an historical 
framework whose inertia and resistance must be evaluated cwrectly. 
(p.l) 

As it turned out, we were most unsuccessful. Our predictions, many of which 
ran counter to the then conventi<Hial wisdom, proved very accurate. Within 
live years over ninety percent of the forecasts had proved correct. But our 
impact as change agents was negligible. Few, if any, of the pro-active 
strategies that were suggested as a way of influencing the future have been 
adopted. Despite significant publicity and expo«4re we failed to influence the 
power brokers. Why? We attempt to analyse that qi^tion in this paper. Not 
»n the sense of feeling rejected «• unsuccessful, but because we hope that this 
analysis will influence researchers to go further than creative speculation about 
education and society in the future and address the task of ensurir^ that tl^ 
results of their research have an impact on the gate keepers of tl^ higher 
education system. 

In considering the forecasts we make no attempt to be exhaustive and so 
include only some illustrative examples. The full set is presented in detail, 
togetfier with discussion of their rationale in parts I and 11 of Hore, Linke and 
West (1978). 



THE FORECASTS 



We are not interested, in this paper, in examining t}« processes whereby the 
forecasts were reached. There were, however, two points in the process that 
need identifying for our purposes here. The first phase concerned the likely 
trends in what we called 'external factors', that is those that were outside 
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significant crntrtA by the higher education system. The second ptase 
^Kerned the likely reacti<m of the various power grwips within the system to 
ttw forecast trcrels m the external fact(ws. Tlw analysis kmrfved m this 
second |*ase also identified some of the acti«is that the power groups could 
t^ to prevent imdesiraWe futiffes. For amvenience then, we will label these 
tlu«e wtcomes of the work, the 'external factors f«»^«casts', 'tlw systemic 
reacti<wis forecasts' and the 'systemic chaige actiwis'. We note here, that we 
dW not consider 'external change actions' since our target audience was the 
higher education system. Such acti«is have now begtm to be taken by the 
Australian Government, not, we regret to say, as actions to forecast trends 
that were seen to be imdesirable, but as reactiwis to the trends that have 
already occurred. We return to discuss these actkjns later in the paper. 

Mxt&mal Foc/ora Fomxtata 

Trends in important external factcws were identified in tN-ee areas: the size 
arel compositwn of futire student popuiatiwisi charges in the bacdigrounds of 
futwe tertiary entrants; and changes in the expectations about tertiary 
education by both the entrants and the community. As an Ulustrative example 
c^skler the forecasts concernM^ futwe participation by school leavers in 
higher educatiwi. Fota* tremlb were examu^, the numbers of people in the 
relevant age group colwrts, the sec<»Klary ret€»ition rates, the tertiary 
participation rate of qualified scl»ol leavers (now called the transition rate), 
and the distribution of entrants across the various areas and disciplines. The 
most important of thes-: trends was considered to be the transitiw rate. 
(West, 1978) 

A future lack of employment prospects for tertiary graduates (Birreli, 
Mann) is likely to lead either to a decline in the inclinatuHi of secondary 
school leavers to continue to tertiary education, or a general disenchant- 
ment with tertiary education in the community and a consequent cut- 
back in fimded places. Eitter will make n<msense of extrapolations from 
current and past tertiary demand patterns. When coupled with the non- 
growth or decline in the pool of school leavers, this will lead to 
substantial decreases in the number of school leavers proceeding to 
tertiary education, (p.48) 

The actual decreases that occurred can now be documented. The participation 
of 17-19 year-olds in full time higher education fell from 10.2 percent in 1976 
to 8.3 percent in 1981. The overaU apparent retention rate to final year in 
secondary schools stayed mcare or less steady (as we had forecast), although 
males and females behaved differently with the male rate falling from 3^.6 
(1975-6) to 32.0 (1981-2) and the female rate increasing from 35.3 to 37.8 over 
the same period. The most dramatic drop (again as forecast) was in the 
transition rate from school to university and college. In 1976, entrants to 
universities and colleges directly from school represented 5if.3 percent of the 
number of students in final year of school in the previous year. By 1981 that 
had fallen to <^2.0. This loss needs to be seen against a continued rise m 
numbers of students in final year at school during this period. (The figures in 
this paragraph are taken from Learning and Earning , 1982). These data are 
such common knowledge now, that it is hard to remember back to 1976 and 
appreciate that this expectation was not the common view. In 3anuary, 1976 
we wrote to the Chairman of the Universities Commission sending him a draft 
of our forecasts ^ mviting him to contribute to the book. In a reply, in 
which he declined because of heavy commitments, he noted 

On the bottom half of page 5 you suggest that employment difficulties 
will cause a decrease in the number of students proceeding from school 
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to tertiary instttutions* ... I do not think there wiii be a decrei^mg 
supply of ex-secmidary school entrmts to tertiary institutions, altf^High 
ttere may be a stabilisation in tfw fwopwtiiwi of scN)ol leavers who 
carry on to tertiary education. (Letter from Karmel to Hore, 29 January, 
1976) ^ 

Similar optimism can be found in other sources. The WiUiams Committee 
inquiry into Post-Secondary Education and Training , published in 1979 used 
several models for (H^ojectir^ futire stiKtent numbers. Their proiecticm 2f 
which they saw as the most likely futiare (see p.78) included the assumption 
that the percentage of the school cohwt jHtJceeding directly to higher 
educatiw wcnild remain constant at the 1977 level. 

The CTEC (Commonwealth Tertiary Educatiw CommissM»i) recently commissioned 
a study to investigate the decline in youth participati<»i in edtK:ati<^< In the 
refK>rt, known as Learning and Earning , the authors comnusnteds 

*.l Ten years agOf in 1972, analysts of educational participation 
were lowing back on mwe than a decade of strcH^ fimd consist^t growth 
at all levels of post-comfHils«py education, and were i^edicting • with 
well-based confidence - a OMitinuatiom of that growth. Had for^oiow- 
ledge been available of the major eccKKHnic recession about to beset 
Australia, and of the severe laboia* market c^isequences of that recess* 
ion, particularly for the yot^, there is little doimt that the analysts 
would have been evai mwe confident in their predictions: the deterior- 
ation in economic conditions would surely inon-es^ the incentive for 
young people to persist with tbek education, not <nly to impa-ove tlwir 
credentials and employment prospects in future years, but also to shelter 
somewhat longer from the realities of a tight and highly competitive 
laboHir market, (p.41) 

This latter quote is most revealing. It illustrates that the conventional view 
(amongst the decision makers) was that they considered that long term trends 
have their own momentum and that the shelter effect was the dominating 
relationship between education and employment. They had failed to take acc- 
ount of the two other factors that we considered important * that the per- 
ception of a differential in job oppo>rtunities and that the high status of h%her 
education (that is, being a higher education student) were also important. From 
our perspective, it was difficult to understand the attitiKie of Australian politicians 
to higher education. There seemed to be a deliberate attack, taken up by the 
media, on higher education. To give some flavour of this attack, the following 
quotes are taken from an m'ticle by Maxwell Newton in a weekend tabloid 
paper in 1976 under the headline *Cut the cash for Unis'. 

!t is Sloped that one of the early casualties of the Fraser Government's 
cost-cutting fM-ograms within the nation's soxrialist sector will be the 
inflated tertiary education apparatus which has developed in the last 20 
years. ... more and more graduates are finding it difficult to find em- 
ployment outside the Public Service. ...While more and more universities 
are built, it is evident that graduates are not necessarily superior re- 
cruits for jobs in business and industry. ...The Universities themselves 
become repositories for young people who end up there ...[so] that they 
may have the chance to postpofie any actual work until they reach the 
age of 22. 
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The predictable imp^t of this campai|^ was to lower the status of higher 
edixatkm, to increase the dis^hmitmant of the commimity with higher ed- 
i^atiimt m^d to c<»ivince many |H>tential hitter education stud^ts that they 
shcmtd not bother to ccmtinue their educatioi* Tte rewlt was as tr^ic as it 
was {H'edictable. Y<Hing people discmtinued thek* e<kiCdtion to enter a world of 
declining employment opp(»*tunities« Many of them became uwmployed. At 
the same time, the institutions of higher education were ^ie to maintain their 
enrolments by the increasktg number of adults who w^e {^rep^a^d to enter 
(also one of our forecasts). 

By late 1982, when the downward trends car their implicatiims were <*vious, the 
government of the day rea«:ted by fielding an advertising campaign to en« 
coi^rage students to stay on. This really typifks mir failure. We fcs'ecast 
correctly what was to turn out to be an undesirable future, but were im^jie to 
convince the power groups to take early actkm* bi the end, an ad hoc *band 
aid* reaction when the (H'edicted future had become the present, wasthe strat- 
egy adopted. 



Systemic Reactk»m FtaecoBt^ 

Forecasts of the likely reactions of the varic»is parts of the system imrluded 
the foUowmg groups: the government, institutiwis of higher educatkm, academic 
staff associations, employers and stunts* Once again tl^re were many pre- 
dictk>ns that proved correct. For example. King, writif^ about tte reactions 
of institutions, si^ested that capitcU works would decline and that staff re- 
newal policies would incliKJe non replacement increased use of limited term 
positions. This he saw as part of the defense mechanism of entrencN?d em- 
pires. 

Almost certainly, however, the last areas to be affected by contraction 
across the sector will be those in which absolute numbers of tenured 
staff are involved; that is, departmental empires are likely to be f^e- 
served at the expense of other sections of budgets and of capital works 
budgets, (p.72) 

This has been exactly the situation. Despite two reports, one prepared for the 
Australian Vice Chancellors Committee (Myers, 1979) ^ one ' spared for the 
Federation of Australian Staff Associations (Spauli et al, 198v »d a number of 
papers (Campbell, 1977| Hore, 1978| West, 1981) pointing out tiie dangerous 
consequences of these policies and suggesting various alternatives, little has 
been done other than King's predicted reactions. It has taken until 1983 for 
most institutions to begin to consider early retirement and fractional 
appointment schemes. There have been few attempts to liberalise leave 
without pay provisions, to encourage sec<^dments, to introduce incentives to 
staff to accept retrenchment, and so on. Australian universities and colleges 
have now reached the stage where there are virtually no career paths for 
young people to enter academe, few opportunities for sideways movements, and 
an age distribution of academic staff that promises to act as a blocking group 
for at least the next decade. 



Systemic Change Actions 

As stated in the introduction to this paper, the reason for forecasting the 
future was to prevent the occurrence of certain undesirsdjie futures. This 
message was articulate frequently, indeed, the final editorial comment of the 
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Horct I'unke and West bcx^ was: 

CHm- intenti<»i has be&n to provide a stimulus lor ttwse involved in ter- 
tiary eAicatioi to take a nKMT positive approach to planning its iuture 
development and at the same time to consider the likely imjrffcatkms of 
these future directicMis. It does not matter whetl^ the reader accepts 
or denies the authcrs* views; it is importait wily that the re^r 
knowle<%es the need to act to sh^ the futttfe. (p.2S3) 

Within the spirit of this approach* several attempts were made to point to 
examples of pro-actions that the higher e€kK:atimi system could take to avoid 
imtbsirable futures. Many of these concerned a lor^er term th«^ liw years 
(e.g. the charging roles of isiiv«rsiti^ and coUei^), but there were swie short 
term. One of these was m«itk»ned above in innovative staffing strat^ics 
(although these were made in separate publications). Another was to evolve 
•bridgMig courses' for under-ja-epared stwJ^its. Chaises in the ba«d^o«ids of 
school leavers were seen to create serious (xoblems fw higher educatkHi, and 
the use of bricking oHirses seemed sn af^opriate solutiwi (Mainsbrit^e, 1978). 
A classic example has emerged as the government has fCHTced cut-bfiK:ks in 
teacher education. What w^ to happcm to tlw stJKlents who previously toc4c 
teacher education courses? Their bad<groiB\ds were generally in Iwrnsaiities 
areas so how could they cha^e to science courses? In the State of Victwia, 
the CTEC cut student lo^ in te£K:her ediK:atk}n in the college sector from 
W^IS to 12,000 from 1981 to 198^. What hai^ened to these 2,800 plus stu- 
dents? Probably they drq^ped mxt of higher eAication and OHitributed to the 
transition rate decline mcsitioned ^ve. Onild they have been captured by 
science or technology courses if bri<%ing courses had been p«-ovided? In Vic- 
toria we will never know, for, sadly, no such courses were offered. 



It has been indicated that the [^edictions made against the prevailing attitudes 
of the day were accurate, and yet study hsKl almost no impact on policy at 
any level of the educational system or government. Why was this so? Why 
couldn't we reach the policy making bodiesi and, assuming ^» had, was our 
aim of prompting such policy-making groups to take actiwi on these issues, 
rather than wait until circumstances forced them to react, a reasonable aim? 



Dismmination 

It would be facile to say that the book was not well marketed and therefore it 
did not receive the penetration or publicity one might have expected. Or, that 
the authors had no 'clout' in the policy and planning areas of education or 
gover Tient and therefore their pronouncements failed to attract publicity and 
comment. There are elements of truth in both these statements, but we be- 
lieve there were deeper psychological reasons for the non*^cceptance of our 
findings. The Zeitgeist was one of optimism. The predictions being made 
could be dismissed as temporary aberrations. Any message dissonant with the 
prevailing view was either ridiculed or ignored. In this arena we wo»jld have 
prefered ridicule since this, in itself, may have attracted publicity and debate. 
Secondly, politicians and particularly administrators of educational institutions 
had become used to growth and were not experienced in recognizing decline 
and even less experienced in managing it. Contraction was an unknown word 
and politically unacceptable to tertiary institutions. Around the time of pub- 
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licatten of our book there was also an air of expectancy, hoping that the re- 
port of the Committee of Inquiry into Education and Trainii^, set up in Sep* 
tembef 1976 would |H"ovide a majiM' Wue^jrint for future <tevelopment« (The 
Report was tabled by the Prime Minister cm the 22nd March 1979 dki not 
substantiate those expectations). 

One could summarize this section by saywig that the residual Jnioyant feeiif^s 
from fH-evious years of growth rejected all data which did not iHittress those 
attitudes* 

Is PrcHXCtion Possible? 

The second qi^stiw of interest is wt^tlw any administrator or institutitm 
could have acted pwo-activeiy in wckir to ameliwate the effects of miy set of 
circumstances, or whether the only course open to tl"^ was erne of reactiw 
after the event? Reflecting on this questi<H^ ma<te us realize that we had not 
been engaged in academic 'crystal ball-gazir^* H£ S£ ''^^ ^ ejcplorati<Mi of 
plannif^ possibilities at political policy levels. Pro-action is political actiw 
and few administrators w«re strong enoi^h to lo^ somethif^ t\wy already l^d 
(institutional autonomy) to gamble on a coiffse of action (a merger with an- 
other institution) for some potential future benefits (increased power of the 
larger amalgam, and control over tj^ nature and extent of the merger). In 
times of growth administrators encountered little risk, the distance between the 
lines of growth and resource allocation was very small and one could jump 
comfortably within that area. But when the lines of growth and resources 
diverge; <Mie following a growth trajectory fired in tte past, and the other 
plotted by current financial allocatiws, the distance between these lines rapidly 
widens and the risk associated with pro-action mcreases F«"0pwtionately. 

With early information, small leaps with small associated risks are possible. As 
King (1978) noted: 

In times of growth and expansion, the individuals arKl sub-groups who 
populate institutions and systems are inclined to accept and increase 
their own power bases in rather cavalier f^ion. Furthermore, they are 
likely to be of friendly disposition, bordering on generosity, towards 
those who in different circumstances might be viewed as competitors. 
When growth has become a habit resentments are few and, during the 
•power showers friction is usually isolated to irregular demarcaticHi prob* 
lems. (p.68) 

But a lack of information or a disl^lief in information provided will deny even 
this possibility. Any later actions are accomp^ied by increasingly greater risk 
and a decreasing probability of occurrence. Change in this case can only be 
prompted by a political act such as the actions of the Federal Government 
(which became known as the 'Razor Gang' Report), in 1981, which forced cer- 
tain actions through a manipulation of the purse-strings. 



m RETROSPECT 

Information about the future is not sufficient in itself no matter how accurate 
it is. Researchers must have access to the political policy makers and vice- 
versa through the establishment of independent advisory groups to inform and 
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advise the Government's advisws. In this way, potentiaUy painful consequen- 
ces, CO! be averted thrtH^h tiie iaresentatt<m ol infcHnmattcxi aibout possiUe 
futwes to enable {^-o-action «• even reaction to occur, when divei^ii^ trends 
«re still relatively close together. 



WEPSESENT 



Higt^ Education n>ay now be enterif^ yet another new era. There is a sharp 
i^tum in the transitiwi rate and in Glov«mni«it attituctes towards higher 
education. How does this sit with the earlier predictions, and what 
contribution has this paper to make to this new era? We certainiy did not 
OTticipate a sharp uptwn. Nor did we OTticipate what appears to be its major 
cause - a dramatic collapse of the youth employment market. A gerwrai 
declif^ in youth employment oppwtwiities occurred dia-ing the period 1973 to 
1981 (see Uaming and Earning * chapter 3) and is one of the factors that 
OHitributed to emviment patterns in higher edtK:aticHi. ttowever these declines 
might be seen as 'relative stability' in arniparison to the collapse in the twelve 
months to January 1983. In that period as Grant (1983) commentedi 

.«Just on 80,0(ro of the full-time idbs held by teen^ers at the bt^inning 
of 1982 have disappeared «. There is nothb^ seasonal or statistiscally 
quirkish ^jout these figuress the trend they represent is real ami 
unambiguous, and a ^arp contrast with the relative stabUity of youth 
employment levels up to late 1981 ... They mean, in ^t, that 
economic recovery when it comes, or job creation schemes, beforehand, 
wUI need to provide an additional 1<^0,000 Jobs f<M- the 15-24 age group 
alone if they are to restore even the same level of full-time 
employment which allied in early 1982. (p.l) 

The other major cause is political. The previous government, in its final 
months, and the pMres«Tt government have realized the political handicap of 
declining tertiary participation. The political goals are now to increase the 
transition rate. Stripped of the rJ^twic, however, this may slmpiy mean that 
post secondary education is to become the reservoir holdir^ back youth from 
unemployment. 

Are both of these causes of the new era, merely reactions? Is post-secondary 
educatiwi becoming the default option of young people? Will the dam wall 
hold? WUI there be any jobs for those now sheltering in increasing numbers in 
the higher education system? There are a range of undesirable futures that we 
need to forecast now, and more importantly, we need to devise pro-active 
strategies aimed at avoiding these futures. 

We fear that the new era will be accompanied by a new complacency, a relieved, 
brow-mopping 'Thank Cod that's over' attitude. Now may be the time for a 
new 'Future of post-secondary education in Australia' study. But is it worth 
it? Will anybody notice? 
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CHENISm 



One of the worid's 
ieadffig publications | 
dealing with chemistry I 
education in schools and 
universities. I 



Keeping up wrth temnt devel^nnents in ctwrnistry m often cMfHH^. Research papers 
usually concentrate on one small area in superabundant (ietail, while txx^ are 
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The Age Factor in the Prediction of 
Tertary Academic Success 

Sun-Mook Hong 
Darling I^wns Institute of 
Advanced Education, Toowoomba 



ABSTBilCT 

ThiM study examined the {sedictive power d age in the acadenuc p«x^»x^u»ce of 
Bdbaviowral Science stiidents at the DarUng Downs Institute of Advanced Education. 
Oth^ predictor variables included were study methocb, Tertiaiy Entrance sc<»e, 
personal problems, satisfaction with college, self-concept, locus of control and 
flexil^ty of thinking. 79 students, 93% oA the total population, responded to the 
questionnaire omtaining ecaiem m^isuring the above variables. Re^ts foom multiple 
regression analyses showi^ that the {^tributicm of age cmtvwighed by far that of 
any other variable. The next b^ p?«idictoxs were study metliods and eavironnient 
factors. The contribution of perscmality traits and T.E. score was minimal. A high 
correlation between age and study methods was also noted. A greater aa;eptance of 
older age students into Behavioural Science cou)»es was suggested. 



Sung-Mook Bos^ir' B.A.(Korea), M.A.(Korea), Ph.D.{Canterbury), lecture in the 
School of Applied Science at the Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education, 
Queensland. Previously he lectured at Massey University, New Zealamd, and at 
Yonsei and Kytuig-Hee Universities, Korea, and was Community Programme Director 
of the Seoul Y.M.C.A. He has both published and presented CcHoference papers on a 
wide range of issu^^ related to individual psychology, his major research inter^ts 
being in the fields dl self-concept, locus of control, sex roles and sexuality, and 
cross-cultural psychology. 

Addret* for comHqKnvitoBaK Dr Sung-Mock Hong, School d Applied Science, 
Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education, Pc«5t Office, Darling Heights, 
Toowoomba 4350 Queensland Australia. 



Over the past few years the ni^ber of mature age students in universities 
and colleges of advanced education has increased signif icantly^ As this 
trend is expected to continue for soiae tiae, it se«is inevitable that the 
mature age student body will rapidly become an important part of the tertiary 
education scene. The most dramatic increase in enrolments of mature age 
students has been in courses of Arts, Social Sciences and Humanities (e.g» 
Foster, l97^; Isaacs, W9). This particular college. Darling Downs Institute 
of Advanced Education (D«O.I.A«E. ), is no exception: I98I Behavioural Science 
enrolment figures show that over 60^ of the students are not of traditional 
entry *-age« 

As to the performance of mature/older age students, many Australian researchers 
(e.g. West, 1981; Barrett & Powell, 1980; Boon, 1980) have reported that they 
perform as well as yoimger age students, or even better. The above studies, 
however, have made no attempt to make quantitative predict i<ms and simply 
employed descriptive analyses in their investigations. 

An earlier study by Hong (I98I), which has made use of multiple regression 
analyses, investigated relationships between academic achievement and various 
personality traits, environment and high school performance variables. 
Correlations between these variables were low, however, and explained only 
24^ of Grade Point Average (GPA) in Behavioural Science students, leaving over 
75^ of OPA variance unexplained. In the same study. Tertiary Entrance (T.E.) 
score was found to be a less powerful predictor than study methods or 
environment variables, whereas traditionally this variable has been a single 
best predictor of academic perforswance (e.g. Watkins, 1979). TTiis observed 
difference could be partly explained by the age factor in the samples of 
different studies. For instance, the sample in Hong*s study was composed of a 
larger proportion of mature age i»tudents as compared to younger age students. 
To date it seems that the only study (Astin, 1975), which has used the age 
factor as a predictor variable, reported a negative association between age 
and academic success. This strongly contradicts the results of recent 
Australian studies reviewed earlier. 

The main objective of this study, then, was to examine the predictive value 
of the age factor in the academic performance of Behavioural Science students 
at a regional college of advanced education. Variables from the earlier study 
(Hong, 1981), namely study methods, T.E. score, personal problems, satisfaction 
with college, self-concept, locus of control and flexibility of thinking were 
also included in the present research. Relevant literature referring to these 
variables other than age have been reviewed in the earlier study and elsewhere 
(Watkins, 1979). 



METHOD 
Subjects 

The subjects used in this study were first, second and third year students 
enrolled in the Behavioural Science degree course at D.D.I.A.E. who 
volunteered to participate and completed the relevant questionnaire. A total 
or 7^ students, 24 males and 55 females, majoring in psychology were involved, 
and represented 91^ of the total Behavioural Science population. This sample 
included both younger age and mature age students, ranging between 17 and 45 
years with a mean age of 24.8 years* 
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The eight predictor variables used in this study were measured by the 
follewiitg scales: 

1. Self-concept - Twenty Items from the Self-concept questionnaire (Hoiig» 1978), 

2« Flexibility of thinking - Ten items fr<» the New E^land Personality 
Inventory (Fitzgerald & Cole, 1976). 

3* Locus of control, or the extent to wiiich subjects see their lives as 
internally (self) or externally (other) controlled: Ten items from the 
Rotter scale (Rotter, 1966). 

4« Satisfacticm with college Ten items designed by the author to assess 
the degree of satisfaction with the college envir^mment and attitude 
towards the course of study # 

S« Personal problems «^ Five items from a survey on prevalent (^rsonal 
problems of D.D.I.A.E. students (Gk>och, 1980), 

6. Study methods - Eleven items trm the Study Methods Questionnaire 
(Entwistle, Nisbet, E^twistle & Cowelli 1971)* 

7« Tertiary Entrance (T.E.) score - A Queensland measure of high school 
academic achievement obtained frcmi the 0.&«I«A*E« Student File^ 

8. Age - Students' indication as per the front page of the questionnaire. 

Responses on the first six predictor variables were made on a seven-^point 
rating scale. A high score on each of the scales with the exception of the 
personal problem scale was indicative of the positive attributes of that 
particular dimension. The test-retest reliability coefficients for the first 
six subscales were satisfactory and ranged fr<^ .66 to .89 with an interval of 
two weeks. In the present study, variables 1, 2 and 3 were grouped together 
as a personality factor, and variables 4 and $ as an environment factor. As a 
result of the earlier study (Hong, 1981), variables 6, 7 and 8 were each 
considered as a separate, independent factor. 

Hie questionnaires were distributed to all Behavioural Science students in 
regular class periods over two semesters in the I98O and 1981 acadonic years. 
In order to obtain relevant academic results and T.E. scores, students were 
required to identify themselves by name. Thus, prior to answering the 
questionnaire, all students were specifically assured of the strict 
confidentiality of their responses. 

Results of all academic subjects, obtained from the Student File at the end of 
each semester, were converted into a single numerical score, namely Grade 
Point Average (CPA). The GPA was the weighted average of the grades obtained 
by students in each academic subject, using the following scales Incomplete - 
1; D (tenuinal pass) - 2; C (pass) ^ 3; B (credit) ^4; A (distinction) ^ 5- 

BesuJt9 

Table 1 shows Pearson correlations between GPA and the eight predictor 
variables. Significant intercorrelations among predictors are also included. 
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Table 1* Significant Correlations aaong CPA and Predictor Variables. 
Predictors CPA SM PRB SAT LOC 



Age of subject .45^ *46*^'^ -25^ 

Stvdy Methods (SM) -37^^ -.46?^^ 

Personal Problems (PRB) -.35*^^ -28^ 

Satisfaction with College (SAT) .25^ -33^^ -.26^ 

Tertiary &it ranee Score# .25^^ 

Self-concept .08 .35^^ -•41*^ *29^ .2?^ 

Locus of Control iUX) A9 

Flexibility of Thinking .06 



# included only students with TE score* ^ p< .OS, p < .01 



The CPA was found to be significantly related with five subscales: age, 
study methods, personal problems, satisfaction with college and T»E# score* 
Of these variables, age had not only the strongest association^ but was also 
positively related to CPA. Age was also significantly correlated with study 
methods and satisfaction with college. These relationships suggest that 
older students tended to have higher academic achieveoent, better study habits 
and skills, and more satisfaction with course and college environment* 
Correlations among the predictor variables and correlations between CPA and 
other predictor variables follow a similar f^ttem to those reported earlier 
(Hong, 1981 )• It is noteworthy to mention, however, the lack of relationship 
between CPA and the three personality traits, and between T*E. score and the 
other predictor variables • 

In assessing the predictive value of the age factor in academic perfonaance, 
multiple regression can be employed in three different ways. Firstly, all 
the variables except age are included using the stepwise procedure with the 
age added to the last step (partial stepwise analysis)* Si*condly and more 
fairly, the predictive value of each individual factor can be calculated 
separately and then compared (independent analysis). Thirdly, a simple 
stepwise reg^^ession analysis can be performed with all predictor variables 
including age (complete stepwise analysis). In the present study all three 
methods were used. Table 2 presents the summary of the multiple regression 
analyses in order of the three combinations described above. 



Table 2. Sutraaary of Multiple Regression Analyses of Predictor Variables 
with Grade Point Average in Various Coabinations. 



Analysis 
type 




Predictors 


R 




2 

R change 




sig. 


Partial 




Study Methods 


.369 


.136 


.136 


14.32 


.001 


stepwise 


2. 


Environiaent 


.436 


.l<tO 


.054 


5.68 


.05 




3. 


TE Score 


.471 


.221 


.031 


3.26 


.10 




4. 


Personality 


.491 


.241 


.020 


2.11 






5- 


Age 


.579 


.335 


.094 


9.89 


.01 



Independent 


1. 


Age 


.449 


.202 


19.49 


.001 


analysis 


1. 


Environment 


• 388 


.150 


6.72 


.01 




1. 


Study Methods 


.369 


.136 


12.13 


.001 




1. 


TE Score 


.246 


.060 


4.91 


.05 




1. 


Personality 


.191 


.037 


.95 





Complete 


I. 


Age 


.449 


.202 


.202 


21.26 


.001 


stepwise 


2. 


Environment 


.538 


.289 


.087 


9. IS 


.01 




3. 


TE Score 


.568 


.322 


.033 


3.47 


.10 




4. 


Personality 


.578 


.334 


.012 


1.26 






5. 


Study Methods 


.579 


.335 


.001 


.10 





Sv ' trr indicates the order of inclusion in the analysis* 

F'-ratios were obtained using the hierarchical decomposition method 
(Nie, ct a!., 1Q7^) 

The multiple correlation (R) between GPA and the predictor variables was .S7^^ 
that is, .Vl.S" of the GPA variance was accounted for by these predictor 
variables* The overall F-test for the multiple correlation was statistically 
significant at the *];' level (F ^ 4.40)* 

In the partial stepwise analysis, the a^e variable increased the prediction of 
academic performance by 0.4^' which was significant at the i;.' level* This 
increase is the unique contribution by age excluding its shared variance with 
the other variables. Araonj? the other variables entered in the analysis before 
age, only two factors, study methods and environment, significantly increased 
thp prediction of GPA (i,^*<V" and S.4- respectively)* 

In the independent analysis, the multiple R of GPA with the predictor variables 
ranged from .191 to ,449. The age variable here was found to be the most 
powerful predictor, explaining 20.2;:^ of the GPA variance. This was followed 
by environment (IS''), r.tudy methods (13.6:3), T.E. score (6%), and personality 
(3*7;') in order of their contribution. Personality was the only factor whose 
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contribution was not significant. 

As in the independent analysis ♦ age was again found to be the best predictor 
in the complete stepwise analysis, and was significant at the .001 level. 
The contribution made by environment (8,7^) was also significant (p<.01). 
However, T.E, score, personality and study methods did not make a significant 
contribution to the prediction of CPA. 

It is worthy of note that in the complete stepwise analysis, the predictive 
value of study methods was dramatically reduced as compared with its 
contribution xn the partial stepwise analysis. This could be explained by 
the significant correlations of study methods with age, satisfaction with 
college and self^oncept, indicating that nearly all of the contribution of 
study methods was, in fact, already accounted for by these three variables, 
and in particular, by age. 



DISCUSSION 

Of the independent variables, age was found to be the best predictor of 
academic performance in Behavioural Science students. Its unique contribution, 
even after the inclusion of all other variables in the partial stepwise 
analysis, was still significant.._Thls finding is somewhat contradictory to 
that of an American study {Astin, 1975) which indicated a negative relationship 
between age and academic success. However, the present finding is in line with 
many Australian studies reporting that older age students on the whole are 
likely to perform as well as (West, 1981; Barrett & Powell, I98O; Boon, I98O) 
or better than younger age students (Eaton & West, I98O; Isaacs, 1979). 

The better performance of the older age students could be explained, first, by 
their higher motivation and determination to succeed in their study as compared 
to younger age students. As evidence of this, many researchers (e.g. Boon, 
I9SO) have reported these students as having few motivational problems and as 
being conscientious and hard working in their approaches towards study. The 
fact that older age students undertaking tertiary study generally enter self- 
selected courses, and are most willing to make considerable personal sacrifices 
may well explain their high motivation and determination. Secondly, older age 
students on the whole have the distinct advantage of accu^lated knowledge and 
experience due to maturity, referred to by Knox (1977) as ^crystallized 
intelligence^ , which would enhance their academic performance, and be useful 
particularly in the study of Behavioural Science. Thirdly, a large proportion 
of older age students undertake their studies on a part-time basis. The 
observed difference in the academic performance of these students may be a 
function of their different attendance patterns. There is considerable 
evidence of part-time students performing better than full-time students (e.g. 
Butterfield & Kane, 1^>69). All part-time students in the present study were 
older age fstudents (2\t of total sample). However, this number was considered 
too 55mall to be analysed separately according to type of enrolment. 

If this trend of better performance on the part of older age students can be 
shown to be typical of psychology students attending colleges of advanced 
educcitton, there should be no longer any concern over the admission of 
unrn.itriculated mature age students into a Behavioural Science/Psychology 
programme. It could also be suggested that less reliance be placed upon the 
traditional criteria for selecting new students. A similar conclusion was 
reached in a study by Smurthwaite and her colleagues (cited by Eaton A West, 



U^W) at Monash University: 
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Wbat was initially seen as a gesture on the part of 
(tertiary educational institutes) to helping imder- 
privileged or disadvantaged individuals may now be 
viewed as a means of selecting a group of able students 
making a considerable contribution to the (institutes)* 



While keeping in mind that not all older age students will perform better than 
students straight from high school vdio may fmve similar intelligence and 
motivation, it is reasonable ^ nonetheless, to state that older age stuuSents 
generally perform better than younger age students. 

In the present study, older students were also found to have considerably 
better study methods than the yoimger age students (r ^ .46, p< tOl). This 
relationship is clearly shown in the complete stepwise analysis, where the 
contribution of study methods to the prediction of CPA was reduced dramatically 
mainly by the age variable which took the lijrger part of the shared variance 
between study methods and the other variables* The high correlation between 
age and stu<iy methCKls is a surprising finding in view of the ccKsaon assisnption 
that older age students have poor study skills, perhaps due to their sudden 
change in adjusting to the demands of study, and to their inexperience in the 
use of academic library materials, note-taking and essay writing. These 
initial difficulties and anxieties, in fact, are experienced by all older age 
students to varying degrees. However, once they are accepted to a college, 
their enthusiasm, maturity, determination and high motivation would seem to 
provide them with a greater capacity for overcoming these problaas. They 
readily take on responsibility for their own learning organising their time 
efficiently and developing good study habits. Barrett and Powell (198o) also 
reported results similar to the present study, using interview data with 
students from an Australian university. 

The study methods variable was, in turn, significantly related to CPA 
(r ^ .37, p<,01) and was the best predictor of CPA among the seven subscales 
when excluding age from the partial stepwise analysis* This finding is in 
line with those of many previous studies (e.g. Watkins, 1979; Entwistle & 
Entwistle, 1970; Entwistle & Wilson, 1970). Although it is commonly assumed 
that good study methods contribute considerably to students' academic 
performance t the pattern of the present results with the study methods variable 
seems to be peculiar to Behavioural Science students. Earlier research (Hong, 
19B1) showed quite a different pattern of results when using the same variables 
with Creative Arts students. Other studies which investigated the Importance 
of study methods in the prediction of academic performance have also reported 
inconsistent relationships with students from different courses of study 
(Biggs, 1970a, l970b; Goldman & Warren, 1973)? and from different types of 
tertiary institution (Entwistle & Entvistle, 1970). The results of the 
present study strongly imply the value of courses in study methods but, as 
suggested by previous researches, study methods may have to be designed to 
suit different courses of study. 

Three findings in the present study seem to be of interest and open up further 
research possibilities. Firstly, the environment factor consistently showed 
significant contributions to the prediction <^f academic performance in all 
three analyses. This suggests that students Who arc satisfied with the college 
environment and the course of study, and who have less personal problems, are 
more likely to succeed in their study. Of the two subscales in the environment 
factor, personal problems (r ^ was more strongly linked with CPA than 

was satisfaction with college (r = .25). However, the latter variable was, in 
turn, significantly related to study methods, the strongest predictor of CPA 



(p. 60) 
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other than age. This is indicative of an indirect influence of the satisfaction 
with college variable on OPA, Taking these results into consideration, it 
would appear that the availability of efficient and practical counselling 
services and the presenting of a more structured orientation progranaae about 
the college md course would have a positive impact on academic performance 
of students* 

The second finding which also seems worthy of mention is the personality factor. 
In the present study, this factor is a combination of three personality traits: 
self -Concept , locus of control and flexibility of thinking. The results from 
all three analyses (Table 2) suggest that these personality traits are not 
useful in predicting the academic perfomaance of Behavioural Science students. 
Looking at the pattern of correlations « all traits appeared to have non- 
significant relationshios with CPA. These nonsignificant relationships could 
partly be attributable to the particular type of personality measurements 
employed in this study. Nevertheless, the present findings are in accordance 
with results of a recent Australian study (Watkins, 1979) involving Arts 
students at the University of New England. However, it should be noted that 
self-concept variable was significantly related with both study methods and 
environment variables which were the best two predictors of CPA in the 
partial stepwise analysis, thus suggesting an indirect relationship between 
self-concept and CPA via these variables. Complexity in relationships between 
personality traits and academic success was also reported by Biggs (1970b) 
and Entwistle and Wilson (1977)# 

Thirdly, finding that the predictive power of the T.E. score was not as strong 
as that of age, study methods and environment factors is somewhat disappointing 
in view of many reports of high school performance being the single best 
predictor of tertiary academic achievement (e.g. Watkins, 1979; Astin, 1971, 
1075$ Kntwistle & Entwistle, 1970). In fact, c?ven when this variable was 
entered in the first step as shown in the independent analysis, it accounted 
for only 6t of the CPA variance. It should bo noted, however, that the sample 
used in the present study contained students in all three levels of study, 
wh<?rcas the majority of other research employed first year students only as 
their subjects. Although the contribution of the T.E. score to the prediction 
of GPA was not as strong as expected, it was significant at the S% level. 
Furthermore, T.E. score correlated significantly with GPA only and with no 
other predictor variables. This indicates the value of the T.E. score as an 
independent and unique predictor of tertiary academic performance. 

In cOHL-lusion, the high predictive power of the age variable in academic 
performance strongly suggests the need for a more positive commitment by 
tertiary institutions to the liberal acceptance of older students in psychology 
or behavioural science courses. Although many tertiary institutions have 
already adopted a more relaxed attitude towards the admission of mature age 
unmatrlculated students, the present finding, which is in keeping with evidence 
from recent Auj;tralian studies, strongly advocates that there is definitely no 
longer any basis for arguing against the entry of older age students into 
liighcr education on the grounds of their performance. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that these results are clearly suggestive 
rather than conclusive, due to the fact that the sample was relatively small, 
even thouEh it represented 9.^? of the Behavioural Science population at P.D.l.A.E. 
Further research from other colleges and universities, therefore, is desirable. 
Severtheless, the importance of age, study methods and environment variables in 
predicting academic performance should be stressed. 
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Collaboration Between Two Universities 
In Course Development 

G. GiUard and S. Kemmis 
Deakin Univeisity 

L. Bartlett 
University of Queensland 

In 1^1 it looked as though there cotild be ooUabc^ation between Deakin Univenaty 
and the University di Quemidbnd in the co-dev^opment dl courses leading to a 
Maimer ol Education degree to be oHetmi e^^naUy and by course work It was 
h<^»ed that there would )x joint development of three coius^ss about half d the 
miTtimal degree program. In the event, cmly one d the three c^urs<^ was produced by 
intensive co^evelc^pment. The present study is an inv^gation of factors involved in 
the collaboration, and consequently of i^ues involved in any such enterprise. It is 
concluded that a collaborative ventiue is likely to succeed if it is l^sed on a 
collegiate network, or on a good working relatiouship between academics who share 
research and teaching interests. It is aim suggested that such a>Uaboration can best 
be fostered by establishing a cUmate within and between Institutions in which 
particular collaborative initiative can be iiutiated and siiystaini^. Finally, it is 
sugg^ed that collaborative codevelopment and co-production and parallel 
provision of courses may offer a way out of the dilemma of collaboration for 
excellence in teaching versus irxstitutional self-mterest. 

Gurry GlUard is a Lecturer in Extension Services at the University of the South 
Pacific. He formerly held a petition in instructional design at Deakin University. 
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A graduate of Sydney University and Illinois (Urbana Champaign), he has held 
teaching and research p<^itions at the Centre for Applied Research (UEA), and the 
Curriculum Development Centre, Canberra, before taking up his present petition. 
He is the author of several books and has written extensively in the areas of research 
method, evaluation and curriculum. 

Leo Bartlett is a Senior Lecturer at the University of Queensland. He has taught in 
primary and secondary schools in N.S.W. and Queei^land before taking up a 
teaching position at Mt. Gravatt C,A,E. and thence his present petition at University 
of Queensland. Current interests are in research method and evaluation of curricula* 

AddjTMS lor cortMpondence: L. Bartlett, Department of Education, University of 
Queensland, St. Lucia, 4067, Queensland, Australia. 
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This report is a critical docui&entary history of the collaboraticm fro© 1981 
to the end of 1^2. It is based on infoziaaticm gather by two techniques. 



Interviews were conducted by the evaluator (the first author) with people 
involved in the collaboration at both insUtutions, Ihey incltided both 
acactemics who actually <^«Hievelqped a course, others ^Ak> ne^ptiated co^ 
develcqpiRent but did not proceed with it, and also administrators yfyo had a 
ran^e of relevant insists at the macro-level* infoineation gathered in this 
way has been edited and witten xxp by the evaluator. 

The evaluator of the present study was ^Iso the course devel<^r (instructional 
designer) on the cotirse v^ch wets fully co-developed, and also the course 
evaluator. As a messber of the course team he had an oj^rttmity to c^erve 
and was also a participant in most aspects of the development, prodiK:tion and 
evaluation of the ccmrse in Case study methods > 



Negotiations began in 1981 between the University of Queensland and I^akin 
University to arrange co-develosmient of courses leading to the M*Ed. degree. 
Althou^ at that time there was very little evidence of co-operation of this 
kind, there were external pressures on institutions to consider such possib- 
ilities. Both the Universities Co\incil and the Advanced Education Council 
had recocsmended a greater degree of collaboration between institutions, though 
the rhetoric of the Tertiary Education ccKucdssion has baen more concerned with 
a rationalisation of programs, than with co^nilevelopment at the level of 
courses. Thus there have been rec<»nmendations, by the Ralf^ Comaiittee (1982) 
for example, for the centralisation of programs on a limited number of schools. 
There has not been, however, much advancemmit in the areas of course sharing, 
student sharing, or coacturrent enrolxoent. CTEx: has preferred to sxert 
pressure on universities through its funding arrangements, and by setting up 
special committees like the one that produced the Ralph Report, and Professor 
Johnson's investigation into external studies.^ There seems to be little 
overt concern with the possibilities of in^roving the quality of individual 
programs and modes of teaching, nor with increasing the range of possibilities 
for individual students, which would seem to be the basic academic arguiaents 
in favour of inter-institutional collaboration. The Australian Vice-<3iancellors 
Conimittee has only very recently become interested in collaboration between 
universities in external studies (and this only lander pressure item the 
Universities Council) , an interest v^ich is reflected in some aspects of 1985-7 
triennial submissions. 

At Deakin, there is a long-standing commitment to inter- institutional co- 
operation wherever this is in the interests of students. This climate of 
receptivity to co-operation has prompted a range of collaborative ventures, 
and provided a basis upon v^ich the developments reported in this paper could 
be initiated and evaluated. 
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MC^>ES OF CCUAKmTION 



•CollaboratiOT% as Storan and Charlesworth* have set out, *can take a variety 
of iotjRBt inclMdingz 

. joiiit course develoi^ent toy two or ©ore instituti^s, for use in each 
institutic3n - e^g- a csasters course in curriculuro developed by Deakin 
University and University of Quemisland. 

. preparation of a cCH^ucse by one institution for use elsewhere - e.g. a 
Social Psychology c«>urse now available in Deakin *s SA and in the Criminal 
justice program at Phillip Institute of ^hnology. 

. coarse developm^t separately by two or joore instituti<ms to make xsp a 
coherent sequeiw:e or pn^ram - e.g. a Wcsaen's Studies sequence proposed 
by staff of Deakin, Mur<kKdi and Queensland universities. 

. courses developed and sold by one instituticm to others here and o^verseas 
- e.g. as are s«ae Op&n University courses. Discussions have been held 
between Deakin and several overseas institutions towards this end.* 

. sharing of producti<»ik facilities to achieve ii^iroved quality and ec<»^c»nie8 
of scale - e.g* discussion now mider w between Deakin University and 
KMXT. 

. courses prepared by Deakin einploying external <Australian and overseas) 
consultants to write significant proportions - e«g. the MBA courses. 

. provision for stud^ts to enrol c^nicurrently in courses or electives 
fr<»n separate offerings of rm>re than one institution - 



THE PRESENT COLLABOBATION 

The initiative for collaboration in the first collaborative venture of interest 
for the present study was provided by the acad^cs themselves. Leo Bartlett, 
at the University of Queensland, and Stejiien K^mis, at Deakin, becajne aware 
in 1980 that each was setting up a course in case study in education and needed 
to organise teaching material especially for distance (or external) students. 
It seemed obvious to them that here was a possible collegiate relation^ip to 
promote co-development. This was a successful collaborative enterprise which 
gave rise to the Case study methods co\irse, the development of which is 
detailed below. 

In the absence of precedents, they also thought that it would be a good idea 
to study the collaboration process and to seek institutional support for it, 
and so set up the research which led to the present report. Support for the 
research was requested from the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission, 
but, although infom^l interest was shown, a grant was not f orthcc^ning . 
Financial support for the travel needed for the study was given by an internal 
research g ant frOT\ both universities. 

The 8ecc»)d venture was in the area of social and administrative studies in 
ediK:ation. In this case, preliminary talks were held between lectxurers in the 
area, but co-development did not proceed, due to a lack of academic consensus. 
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Although there was an initial openness to the notion of a coilaborative tawi 
being built up, in the event the specific initiatives being \mdertaHen at the 
tw universities did not s^a cos^tible. iSiere were fxmctomental disagreOTeuts 
between the acad^cs concerned about the character and content of courses in 
educational administratiwi at the Master's level, perteps even about the nature 
of educational administration itself. Moreover, there viae some nervousness 
about the cas^rability in levels of wrfcj DeaKin's «.Ed. could be dcme in 
one year full-titae, QueenslaJid's degree is l<mgeri and Queensland's M.Ed, 
apparently builds on a prior five years of academic study, while Deakin's 
r^ires only four. The QueOTsland academic involved saw this as a barrier to 
offering collaboratively-deve loped courses at Queensland, 

In the case of the third collaborative venture, in the area of teachi4i9 and 
learning processes, it was more a problaa with timing than a lack of agreement. 
Professor Glen Evans, at Queensland, had been offering an M.Ed, course to 
internal classes in the area prior to 1981 when it ^s decided to offer the 
decree externally, including this course, with the relatively short lead-time 
of three months. Deakin, meanwhile, had begun planning the coiirse in Ohe 
nature of teaching and learning for first offer in 1^2. Professor laiiir 
Wallace at Deakin was aware of a c«TOon research fnurpose with Professor SVans. 
When this became a coamion teaching objective, they thought that it wight be 
possible to make saae direct use of this research in teaching. Consequently, 
Professor Evans visited Deakin to woxi« as a consultant with the course team 
there, bringing with hiia soae of the reading material %*ich he had developed 
with a colleague for ]^ssible inclusicm in the Queensland off caji5)us course. 
Som^ of this material was subsequently included in the Deakin course, but no 
further consultation has taken place to this time, although this remains quite 
possible. 

The only successful intensive co-develoianent to date has been the Case study 
methods course, and it is therefore this course vrtiich itself beccnies the 
subject of a case study. 
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Development 

The developnent and production of the Case st udy methods course generally 
prcxraeded according to 'the Deakin model* v^ich is similar in many ways to the 
open University approach (though it is debatable whether the diverse approaches 
to course developnent at Deakin can be collected under a single nibric) . The 
two academics, one from each vmiversity, fomed a course team which met at 
Deakin for a period of intense activity in August 1981. Whereas it is normal 
procedure for a Deakin course team to meet over a period of a year or more, 
in this case the dev-lopnent period was only about six iiK>nths, with a j^rt 
burst of about one week of really intensive work, during which the team of two 
finalised the esse, tial structure and content of the course. It is also 
unusual for the course team to be so sisall. This created problems at Deakin 
for the lang-term maintenance of the course {i.e. teaching in subsequent years) 
in that the* course team was effectively reduced to one whereas most D^kin off- 
campus courses have larger course teams and teaching staff. 

Working on Stephen Kemmis* living-roon floor in Geelong, the two made final 
selections of the readings to be included in the course. AtK>ut one htaidred 
and fifty potential it^s (articles, chapters, whole books) were considered 
for inclusion. Copiers were spread out on the floor, other items marked by 
sheets giving their references. Nearly all were physically present. Much of 
the material collected was still *fugitive*: conference papers and others not 
yet published. Bibliographies (the collaborators* own and others they had 
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coUectad from coileaguea in the field) were scrutinised for other potential 
itens* Idle selection wae ordered and reordered several tiiaes, and a final 
stricture agreed. iUroimd tihis strw^ture, draft stud^ guide material %ws 
writt^ and assi^nx^ts designed, Foll^ing the precepts and principles of 
the Qase stud^ t^thode cowse itself, a tape recording was made cf almost all 
of the twenty hours of intensive woxk, and X4eo Bartlett toc^ a series of 
photographs of ^tk as it prooesd^. 

!rhere ^re several meetings prior to and after this intense develc^wsnt period, 
and a good deal of correspon^nces it is clear that the academics involved 
had closely parallel ideas about the likely substance and pedagogy of a course 
in the area. Zn part, this may be because both had wotlced fairly intensively 
(thou^ at different tisws} at th^ Centre for lulled Research in l^tication, 
University of East Anglia, which is a recognised c^tre of excellence ^ tho 
area of case stt^Sy x^thods. 

As this was a masters level course, it was decided to ctesign an op^'-ended type 
of structure, with a large nusnber of readings and a minimal degree of guidance 
to encourage self directed student leasning. *3Hhe open-ended type of structure 
was one of several principles of design in the develqpo^t of the course. 
Another ^s based cn the noticm of issues structure. (An issue in case study 
methods is something about which we can or might diagree with within a given 
set of contextual conditions). Issues were grov^d under four major headings, 
*:E^istemological Issues*, 'evidentiary Issues', 'issues in the Collection and 
Nanag^oit of Data' and 'Political and Ethical issues'. The readings were 
organized into sevai boc^lets using this framework. It is probably si^ificant 
that the original idea an issues structure foi: course design ^s based on 
the scholarly activity of the autt^rs and colleagues at the Centre for Applied 
Kesearch at East Anglia. the idea was first trial led by Leo Bartlett in 1981 
and thence developed ejctensively in the collaboration process. Perhaps the 
significant featvare is that before the period of intense development, several 
major principles of course design %rere Illicitly if not explicitly recognised 
by the co^-developers. 

Sight volus^s, containing a total of fifty-six papers were planned, with a 
short study guide which contained dir^tives about the course, sequencing of 
readings and learning activities and assignment work of a reflective and 
practical nature together with a wall chart to assist students to organise 
their study of the material. Although all of the readings were decided on in 
the initial period (based in part on draft material already in use at Queens- 
land) , the Deakin version of the study guide was c«npleted by Stephen Kenwds 
with the assistance of the course developer assigned to the team (Garry 
Gillard), and sent to Queensland for teo Bartlett 's approval and adaptation. 
The latter adapted the study gtaide for the use of Queensland stxidents, and 
this version was produced by his University. Any differences in the guides 
finally adopted by each institution were largely organizational and phenotypic 
rather than genotypic. D^kin's version was similarly printed in its own 
printery. The books of readings were designed by the Production Unit at Deakin. 
The ccffitents of the books were printed by the Deakin Printery and the covers 
and binding commissioned from an outside printer. 

Thus, the two courses (at Deakin and Queensland) had a commcm core of readings, 
both used the wall chart, but study guides were adapted locally for the special 
needs of the tw institutions (e.g. the Deakin coxirse was a 'short, fat' course 
over one semester, while the Queensland course was a 'long, thin' course over 
a vrtiole year, so the timing of assignments and readings needed to be varied in 
the two study giiides) • 
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Copifxie^t sought for «ll reAdings and payrmits nwide by Seakln Oniversity 
wlmre charges vexe required. (It was not and is not c«rr«ant policy at the 
taiiversity of Queensland to seek fiezaission to reprint ct^right naterial 
other than to confom to regulations of the Copyrl^t Act in relaUoo to 
J^producticm for the purposes of private study?} in 1«34 this is still noxaal 
policy at Deakin, not only where there is a possibility of sales, as in the 
present case, but al^ for any course mterials t^ch reproduce ^terial 
which is c<^ri^t. The Doakin policy is curr«itly under cwisideration, how- 
aver, and is likely to change. 

Format cmd Pmducikm 



ifliereas the iftiiversity of Queensland normally produces eattemal course materials 
printed off-set f ran typescript masters and with a soft cover and stapled 
binding, Oeakin has a large range of pi;^lishing styles, ranging froa the lar^e 
ntffliber of books which have been cos^etely printed and taotaxd outside the 
University to a saaller nuaaser %*ich resosble those produced in the Queensland 
mode. In this case, Deakin took responsibility for the design and producUon 
of the readers, *fliich were produced with glossy perfect-bound covers, although 
the contents were reproduced by the Oniversity Press, aesUy from ^wtocopied 
originals, ihe final naterialrs are of fairly hig^ prodtxjtlon quality and are 
in a fairly flexible fomat (readings in volwaes can be changed from year to 
year with fairly minor disruption) . «jey are regarded highly by acad^dcs 
who teach in the area (copies vfere sent to a nwaber both in Australia and 
overseas) , and it is probable that further external sales of the material could 
have been achieved had they been printed in large nuabers and widely publicised. 
(In 1983, two other institutions used the materials). 

Besources 



Under the conditions which usually apply for a development of this kind, Deakin 
University would have requested the services of Leo Bartlett as a ccmsultant 
and paid him for his services at an agreed rate, and his travel, as appropriate. 
As this was to be a collaborative venture, the University of Queensland 
contributed Leo Bartlett' g time and part travel costs in return for sets of 
the course materials. Deakin provided the costs of all other overfieads copy- 
right payments, course developer (instr\icticnal designer' cinie, .a^s.^r:-!- .-me, 
printing and Linding, and mailing. F^f<-" - ... wwurse materials were 

despatched to the Univere", ... w-et«.3land for the use of its internal and 
external students in 1982. It is thought that from 1983 on Queensland will 
buy sets at an agreed price. That is, the basis of the understanding is that 
the University of Queensland's contribution of Leo Bartlett's time was 
notionally equal to the cost of the fifty sets of material. In 1983, Deakin 
University Press sold copies of the eight readers for $26,% per set. 

Evaluation and Mawtena/ice 



It was decided that the Deakin course developer would also have a role to play 
in the evaluation of the course once offered. In 1982 two sets of data were 
collected. Students taking the Case Study course on campus at Queensland were 
asked to respond to a questionnaire to be read only by the evaluator and not 
by the lecturer teaching the course. The results frcm the questionnaire were 
written up as a report by the evaluator and then subsequently included in a 
newsletter which was sent to all off campus students at Deakin, with an 
invitation to respond to some further questions arising from the responses. 

SO 
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As>sii}ers to this »ec<md questionnaire forced tiie matarial for the ^valuator's 
final report Which included reccwiamidaticms as to such things as a restructuring 
of a&sesssient procedtares. 



The course team cowcmnicated by letter vith suggestions for changes to the 
course contents and then met briefly to finalise these details # again at 
Deakin (during a visit by Leo Bartlett to OeaJcin for another puriK>se} . *!he 
revisicm of the course materials for 1983 will be carried out the Deakin 
course develcqp^er and Prodv»7ti<m itoit. I^akin has bijrtgeted for annual revision 
for this and all other «»Ed. courses , so the collaborative arrang^aemts now 
requires only scroe aca<J^aic consul tati<m aiKmt revisicm of the reading 
collection in the materialsi no collaboration in prodm?tion is reqiaired 
since, in budgetary terms, Queensland is effectively a purchaser of the 
materials. 



It seems clear, on the basis of this limited study, that collaboration of the 
kind described In this report is most likely to <Kx?ur v*ien there is a funda- 
mental agreei»snt between the acad^siice involved about the nature of a field 
and about pedagogy appropriate to it. Given academic styles of working and 
expectations about teaching, it um&m unlikely that policy makers within 
particular universities or at the level of state or Consaonwealth highex 
educati<m administrati<»i or the bureaucracy of distance edv^ation would be 
successful in cooqpelling effective collaboration* A more appropriate policy 
would appear to be one of fostering and creating a ccHig^mial climate for the 
growth of general collaborative relaticmships from vrtiich collaboration in 
particular ccaurse develop»ents may foiled. The nomal ideology of institutions 
of higher education leads to the adoption of a kind of apprenticeship model, 
according to vAiich students must be accuiturated in a mode specific to the 
given institution. Ihis ideology works against collaboration in co-development, 
and in other areas <o,g. credit transfers), the alternative to this might be 
that a course leading to a degree at one place is seen as being perfectly 
equivalent to a course of equal weight taken at another. 

Does collaboration make for better course offerings? Firstly, with regard to 
the range of possibilities, there are two possible outcc^es. On the c»ie hand, 
thore would and perhaps shoul<^ be a decrease in the niamber of courses offered. 
There is demonstrably no need, for example, for two separate but very similar 
courses in case study methods in education if arrangements can be mde so that 
the same course may be taken by students at more than one institution- 
Currently, the number taking the course at both institutions is relatively 
high. At the University of Queensland it attracted a greater number of students 
than any other internal and external M.Ed, course linit in 1982 and extesi^al 
unit in 1983. On the other hand, if institutions were to begin to look 
seriously at the possibilities of cross'-creciiting, especially in distance 
educaticm, the range of offerings available to a given student wculd greatly 
increase, and, if a national coordinating body were to be set up, could 
theoretically extend to any course offered in Australia. This sitiiation could 
apply even without co-production. 

Secondly, with regard to the quality of the courses, this limited study suggests 
that inter- ins ;itutional collaboraticm can only improve a course. Any available 
evidence suggeets that the Deakin experience has in general already validated 
the course team procedure as well as the use of consultants, and collaboration 
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between institutions sia^Xy extends the range and availability of critical 
friends and consultants. Evaluation of Case study methods has been carried 
out at two insUtutions. Stv«3«tit feedback suggests that it is a ohallengina 
coursei academic opinion is that it conveniently brings together an unique 
and useful collocaticm of material concerned with the field. 

Does collaiK>ration coat nwre? The Case study gethods o fMirae «as relatively 
cheap by Deakin standards, as there was no need to ^loy consultants and 
because no typesetting was involved. The cost of travel and purchase of 
course materials borne by the itoiversity of Queensland would have to be set 
against largely hidden costs, like the production, administrative and cooy- 
right costs, and the large aiaount of time it would have tak«i for librarians 
to have serviced off caa^px^ students making their selection from the fifty- 
sijt readings recoiasiended by the oovurse. 

Modes of collaboration range froo the most inf oraal co-develogiaent of a course 
(as with Case study g^thods) %Aich ressalns within the prerogative of the 
teachers concerned, at one ^d, to procedures for credit transfer, where a 
greater institutional e«^se8»nt is required, at the other, it is worth 
noting, however, that credit transfer Is in effect achieved by the co-develop- 
ment model through the device of offering the same course at two institutions. 
Clear procedures for credit transfer might avoid the situation which prevails 
at the axsaent in vrtiich institutions are not prepared to give SvXl credit for 
work &me elsewhere because it is not seen as being equivalent to their mm 
courses, in this way students becoiM the ^sapegoats for lack of a naUonal 
system. Such a system might involve the creaticm of a national coa«lttee like 
the one recommended in the draft Jdhnson Report. Another system would involve 
an institution taking 'major* responsibility lAile receiving 'minor* support 
from another one, as already happens in seme cases. Whatever the mechanism 
may be, the fundamental aim should be to increase the quality and range of 
course offerings, and so provide the best possible service for students. 

Intensive co-develoisnent did not occur in the area of teaching/learning 
processes mainly because of a mismatch in the timing of course development 
between the two universities. The process at Deakin is more industrialised 
and takes longer to gear up. However, some form of course sharing is still 
possible. If it goes ahead, it will be because of the ccsmnonality of research 
{and cons€3quently teaching) interests of the principal course co-developers 
involved. Co-develoianent did not proceed in the case of ediK:ational adminis- 
tration because this intellectual sympathy was lacking, with Case st udy 

mutual interest and understanding between the academics was strong 
enough to overcme administrative problems and considerations about timing 
and resulted in the developn^t and production of a shared course. Case study 
method as a form of social inquiry requires sensitive, intelligent judgement 
and democratic procedures. The character the method is consistent with the 
best and most successful principles of course design. 

Such co-operation is at present rare. But circumstances alter cases, and if 
the congenial climate mentioned above were to be created by the establishment 
of co-operative procedures, the possibility of co-developsnent should Increase. 
Such procedures could be developed not only in the areas of course development 
and production, but also in such administrative areas a enrolment, crediting, 
and the like.5 

It is quite common for academics in different institutions to collaborate in 
research projects. Often the success of research programs depends upon the 
pooling of expertise and resources by institutions. On the other hand, a 
pooling of resources and expertise for teaching purposes may be hamper^ by 
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fimding policiea i^ich are based <m enxolsmtitB at instituticms. 11)6 diXcsmraa 
of collabaration (for ^»7ell^ice In teacliing) versm lagtitutJUaial self- 
interest can be ovarcoiRe by ool labors ticm in cO"*d0velqp^:it of courses with 
institutions offering co^^levelcqped courses in parallels In this ^my, tbe 
jsu2ad^nic$ involi^ed aohie^e explicit recognition for their contributions to 
course development (acknowledg^nmt of aut!i^rship# etc«) for their 
contributions to teaching (students taking the ooui^ in their am instituticms) « 
Arrangacoents fostering co^dmrnlopmBnt and parallel provisioei ssay tlms contribute 
to a more rational and more cost-*ef f ective use of resources in tertiary 
education* 



(1) See, for exas^Ie; Re^rt of the Imtuiry into Hanageg^t Education* (J«T, 
1^1]^, Chairrsan), AGPS, Canberra, 1082| C<»siionwealth ^Partiary Education 
Coaaaission, actemal studies in higher ediyaticn t background paper for the 
CcHgmission*s review of external studies , Canberra, 1982 1 Richard Johnsc^, 
Eyalxxative studies pTOgraa z acadaaaic development units in Australian 
universities and colleges of advanced education. CTEC^ Jtaly 1982 * 

(2) Louise >k>ran. Si Max Charlasworth, Position paper on distance education, 
Mijueo, Oeaking University, 1982* 

(3) Sales of part^ of courses are a step ton^ard this, and occur already on a 
fairly st;d9stantial scale* 

(4) Ibe reference is to Section 53(8} procedures as an alternative to 
pexmissions for reprodtK;ti(»i of copyright materials, 

{5} HhQ issue of course co^develop^nt for on*^cas^s courses has not been 
addressed in this paper which G<^cemed primarily with distance 
education. One of the authors at least (Bartlett) has used the reading 
and the course design strtu:ture with modifications for on**ca)Bsms teaching* 
It would appear that interactive *classro(xn* learning raises many issues 
in relation to the course design and content, than might be described here. 
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New and 
Indispensable 
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Ihe s^oxTAns acaden^ year oifen more 
qatkans 0wy ever to pmsp&s^ gracftHi^ 
^iKteTts afKJ thdr acMsors. That's why the new 
Gradittte Study Psy«Mosy «nd AModi^ 
FkMs, 19S3 (formerly QrMliiatt Study in Pi^ 
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In-Text Ouastions: A Note on an 
Experiment in Instructional Design 

Bronwyn Ricfaaidson 
Univexsity of New South Wal^ 



ASSTRACT 

TI»9 u«e of u^ftructi<»ml d^ign inarEKitdiigly beong discussed in the distance 
education and high^ education litoratuxe. Thte papei reports an esqj^dment in which 
self study qu^tions aie inserted in the toxt of lecture note material lot external 
stiidents. An evaliiatian reveled that studeats who r^ei>^ notes with in-text 
questions were no difformit from those who re<^i^ the standard lecture notes as 
judged by both performanCT and attitudinal criteria. Po»ible reasons for the perverse 
iindin^ are given and it is concluded that professional instructional design 
assistance would be of value to subject matter experts. 
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Onx the pMt few yaare, the tbmoxy mad practice of Inetmotimua deelfii hae 
Ittareeeingly been ddlscaeMd in the contejct of distance e^huBaUon and, «ore 
generally, in hi^^ier ediication. A body of literature fm the euhjeot has b^n 
steadily growing over the decade. «he literature is persuasive - it is, for 
SMsple, argued that iastruotional desl^ of priatad material for eatenua 
sttK^ts is m>t only ^irable, but is an essential part of the ikhicational 
pr<H:ess, and there is considerable resMroh and ad hoo evidence to s«u»port this 
claim* 

As a lecturer in a saall "external studies* ^U^partwmt in a large '"internal 
teaching* university, (one which does not boast any instructional design 
staff), the author constructed a aodest esi^periaMmt to tMt <me smU aspect of 
design, that is, idiether the use of in-^ext q^tuMtions ijqiroved tdie educational 
process as judged by either IsqproviHl studi^t perforwinoe or stu^t 
satisfaction, m-text qiMNiti<ms were cdmsen for the ei^laMnt for three 
reasons: first, they are easily Intro^ed Into text by a "subject 
expert/axaateur educati<mlst*, secondly there is no CNsntroversy aamg lecturers 
concerning their use, and thirdly, qwurtJlonlng is an important part of 
developing students' criUcal thlnklng/problea solving abilities, a topic also 
of recent interest in the bl^er education literature* 

In 1983, there were sixty students <mrolled in the untergraduate external 
Health Economics 1 courst; in the Sdbtool of Health lkbidnlstratl<»a. University of 
!lew South Males. Students were randcsdy assigned by office staff Into a 
control groi^ of 31 and an experimental grovv of 20. Students did not know 
that they were participating in an eaqeNirloent mnA the two lecturers did not 
know which students had been assigned to «^ch group, the ea^perinental ^Ign 
was thus that of a standard double blind raiUkmised control trial. 

The control groiqp was given a set of "Lecture Hotes". «ie eiqmrlttental group 
was given a set of notes whidb were identical except for a series of thirteen 
"self study questions" inserted throu^out the prose, as shown in the exas^le 
below. 

Tm term price elasticity of d ewMi ifl is used to describe this iieasure. 
This ijxqportant concept is discussed thormtghly in Jacc^ pp.7 1-75. 
Notice particularly that while the ejQ^ression "the price elasticity of 
demand" refers to the effect of a price change in demand, the term 
••elasticity" is used acre generally in nany contexts. For example, the 
"incdse elasticity of demand" is the percentage change in demand divided 
by the percenter ohan^ in income. 

ssge Hhat is PMnt byi«- 

a} «ie income elasticity of dental aervlces. 

b) the iiueulng elasticity of outpatient servlMs. 

SSQ9 Why could the price elasticity of OmmA for s^dical care be 
different for the rich and pom. Sow would you eaqpMt the 
imposition of hL^ prlMs for medical care MrrlMS to redistribute 
servi<m between tim rii^ and poor • 

Both sets of notes included a few ^eral questions at the end. fflbe specific 
aim o: the self -study questions was "to stimilate interest in the subject" 
they <#ere provocative questions, often with an emphasis on (related) 
controversial areas of the health care field. So answers %mxm provided. 
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Xq my, 8ti»toAts wsxm tested <m tlus content with • c<»q^ster marked assl^ssient 
of 24 TOltiple choice q[a««^i<m«« «wy also mlmltted a cm^pOMry (bat not 
«ui«#»«able) studmt opiiil<m q[ua«ti<»malr« <ei^ avAllabXe frem author), 
astflgnaent asscHMiment (out of a Mxism of 34 mmxlui} is ahoim bc^ow for both 

a«re is clearly no diff erenow in psrforaance between the ^roi^* A cX<^r 
foe»iin«tion ehowed that the perforoMnoe of the tm> cfrouiNB cm individaal 
(|t»«etions varied in a randcm faehicm. One question «m the test was a direct 
rejpetiticm of a self study qiieeti<m and <»3»si^cuimtly it was anticipated that 
the eicperiaental groi;^ wold perform significantly better with respect to this 
question. Zn fact# enactly the saae nusber of students (481) fron both cproups 
anewered the question correctly. 

Bie student opinion qnestionnaire ws designed to elicit respcmses about all 
a^mcts of the notes (e.g. idiether the c^ject.ives had been achiet^, whether 
the wording was clear, etc.). One question explicitly sought ppinim about 
lather the self study questions stimlated interest in the subject. In both 
groins, 58% agreed or strongly agreed with the statement. This is particularly 
dieaj^intingr given that the <^trol gxroup ^ims given <mly a few questi<^ at 
the end of the notes. Mo-^one answered ''not applicable". 





Control 






Group 


Group 


Ko. of studonts 


31 


29 


Mean 


12.77 


12.07 


Standard deviation 


2.94 


4.31 




7-18 


3-21 



1«be results, in terms of student performance and opinimk, ^ not support the 
contention that in-tcxt questions ii^rove the quality of learning. Yet 
there is a wide body of literature which denonstrates that the reverse is true, 
gow can this be esqplained? *Ihere are at least two possible eiq?lanationsi 

- inadequate design of the in- text questions <too nsany/not enou^j, no answers 
provided, etc.), or 

- the difference in the instructional design was too small to be able to 
produce benefits. 

There is probably SMie eles&ent of both of these factors involved in explaining 
the result* Studies reported in the literature were conduct* ad by expert 
designers, probably with store time and resources available as well as greater 
educational expertise. The present study may well support the ^eral 
conclusion of Taylor and White (1983) that instructional design which is 
ifi^E^lesMinted by the subject matter escpert with limited resources does not 
necessarily achieve beneficial results. If this were proven to be the case, 
then subject experts %^ld be well advised to seek eiqpert instructional design 
assistance (but mindful, of course, of the resource io^^lications in this 
Vision). If the second explanation is correct, then the conclusion smst 1^ 
that small "improvements" in instructional design are not worth the effort 
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inTOlved as judged student performance and satisfaction* h third pmsible 
eiqplaaaticm is that the evali;Mti<»i process used here could iK>t detiN^ chan^ 

9be eigperiswnt descrihed here has bMn a nodest atte«s>t to iiqurove the 
instn»:ti(mal design of prints lecture notes by the aibliticm of in*-t<^ 
q^fcestions> £^n#ever^ althou^A) the autlMir is i^mvinc^ of the vmltMsi of 
instru0ti<mal ^isign ^merally^ the evaluation of the specific case of in^text 
questions reported here^ does not siqpport this ccmclvwion* Hbese results 
suggest that the ooMitmir iAstnu:ti<nial dMigner soiet take care in designing and 
in evaluating any ^^iaprovraents", and, if resources permit, seek eacpert design 
assistance* 
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New Directions for Educational Technology 



Countering EdocotikMtMxl DMlgsu Ted Nunan, London, Cnxxtn 1983. 
ISBN 0-70994812*7 (U.K,) 131 pp, £1L9S, 

Inq^nnring EKIckmcy Isi Eiltt«itio& cmd Tkalnliig. (Aspects of Educational 
Techndogy XVI). Edited by A. Txott, R Strongman and L Giddins. Umdon, 
Kogan Page, 1983. ISBN 0"8S038-S66^ (U.K.) 237 pp. £15.95. 

S#tect0d RmxcUngs in Canqmte^BoMd Laimitog* Edited by N. Rushby. London, 
Kogan Page, 1981. ISBN 085038^73-7 (U.K.) 234 pp. £10,95, 

World Yeorbodi of Educotioii 1982/83: Con^uton ond Edncotton* Edited by 
J. Megarry, D,B,F, Walker, S. Nisbet and E. Hoyie. London, Kogan Page, 1983. 
ISBN 085038-565-2, ISSN 0<»4^2508. 280 pp. £15.95. 



Among the groups of professionals concerned with the general improvement of 
the processes of teaching and learning are the educational technclogists and 
curriculum developers. It is true to say that these fields have been 
misunderstood and their work sooetimes ignored or worse, rejected. This is 
especially the case witl educational technology. This field is popularly 
though of as audio-visual aids in education; the ^hardware* view. However, 
educational technologists have a very much wider conception of their own 
wc rk than this and it includes a concern fur the computer in education among 
other things. However, I am not sure that all those deeply involved with 
computers would wish to be known as educational technologists! Why this is 
so, and what the future holds for educational technology, is a matter for 
Speculation. Meanwhile, the four books reviewed here provide a useful basis 
for reflection on the current state of educational technology and on computers 
in education* 

Cou nter in g Educational Desi gn is different from the other three books in that 
it takes a critical vic^ of the piactices and ideologies embedded in educa-- 
tionai technology and curriculum development. The other books are more 
directly concerned with matters of application, especially with computer 
applications. Let me say at the outset that I think Counte rin g Educational 
pesiffl is an important book. One reason is that it goes a long way towards 
explaining to educational technologists why their work is so often rejected 
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or ignored by practicing teachers. There are other reasons for its 
iaportance but I shall return to these later. The book sets out to expose 
the 'idea control' of professional educational design practiced by educa- 
tional technologists and curriculum developers. Throughout the book. Nunan 
reiterates that professional designers have two central values vhich govern 
the practice of design. The first value is a belief that knowledge derived 
from theoretical and rational sources is inbarently superior to knowledge 
gained from practice. The second value is an insistence on dividing teaching 
and learning into separate design and inpleaentatlon phases. The problem with 
this value is that it prevents, in Nunan' s view, access to the totality of 
teaching and learning. Examples of the two values at work in educational 
technology include the use of analytical approaches to problesi-solvlng, the 
systems-approach to design, the use of behavioural objectives, pre-and 
post-tests, and control of production facilities. 

So how should teachers counter educational design? This question is addressed 
in the last three chapters of the book. 1 should say at the outset that I 
think the question is mis-directed. It seeos to we that Nunan is more 
concerned to counter educational designers and their ideology, not educational 
design as such. This observation, I think, is borne out by his suggestions on 
how teachers can develop thel* own practice of- design. 

Nunan's approach to the question of countering educational design Is double- 
barrelled. First he suggests a range of theoretical argwaents that teachers 
could use against professional designers (a belief in theoretical knowledge?) 
and second, he follows this up with suggestions on classrooa practice and 
ways of developing a personal style of practice-theory dialectic. Per8o.ially, 
I do not think that this approach will necessarily achieve the desired outcome. 
The princlole is fine: encourage teachers to beconie educational designers with 
a practice-based and critical approach to educational design. But to achieve 
this, the very tools and ideas to be countered are eajployed. Is this a 'safe' 
approach? The tisk is that the teachers using the approach may end up with 
the same ideologies and practices as the 'professionals' (to which group, in 
our meritocratic educational systeas, teachers will probably be promoted to 
anyway). What then, is the way out of the problem? 

As well as speaking to teachers, Nunan might have addressed educational 
technologists and curriculum leaders more directly; helped them to become 
aware of their ideologies, the impact these have on their clients and suggested 
more appropriate innovation strategies. The majority of people involved in 
educational technology and curriculum developnent are people with a positive 
orientation to the improvement of their pract^oe. It seems to me that the 
valuable ideas and detailed analyses in this book may have been equally well 
addressed to these groups, as well as to teachers. 

Earlier, I expressed the view that this Is an important book and discussed 
one reason for that view. There are two other reasons. One is that it 
crystallines for all to see the unintended consequences of the strategies, 
practices, and beliefs of a specific professional group and how these beliefs 
and behaviours can lead to professional ineffectiveness. Thus it is an 
interesting case study of the general -principles of declassed professional 
effectiveness put forward by Argyris and Schon (1975), a source that Nunan, 
surprisingly, did not draw on. 

The remaining reason why this book is important is that it is a most imely 
warning to those hopeful that the computer will usher in a new educational 
age that great care and consideration must be given to the very complex 
social, political, and professional issues involved in educational innovations. 
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in sio sense implies that cotaputet teclmo legists are blindly 
rushifig into Vocational probl«as with * solutions looking for probl^'* 
On the contrary t both Selected Reading in Coi^ter Based Learning and the 
Iforld Yearbook of Education 1^12/83, CoEBsputers amd EducaUim t present sensibly 
balanced views of develoj^t^ts in computers in education both give 
careful consideration to the major issues they raise. 

These cwo books, both edited collections of papers and articles, take us into 
the bewildering v^rld of the computer acronym: ClDASy CBL» QIL9 CAL, CM, 
C<»!AL (not, of course, to be confused with CmOl)t CICERO and PLATO, to naae 
but a few. Both books are recent overviews of the counter in education, and 
both have a predominantly British orientation with relatively femr articles 
frcsa Europe, North Ajs^rica* and els^di^re. Between them, these tK>oks present 
45 articles. Clearly, it is iiaiK>sslble to review all 45 articles here. 
However, 1 do think it will be helpful to indicate the extent of coverage by 
describing the major section beadings so that potential readers will be aware 
of the very diverse range of matters discussed* 

World Yearbook is divided into six parts: Issues and probl^is. Computers in 
action^ National case studies (of France, U.K., South Africa, Quebec ami 
New Zealand), C<xaputers in the curriculum. Bibliography and biography, asxd 
Glossary* The three major divisions in Selected Readings are less descriptive 
of their content: Survey, Milieu, Applications. Considered together these 
two volumes address thraselves to the following major matters. First, they 
pick up sOTe of the most Important Issues and problems in introducing 
computers Into education. The first five articles in World Yearbook deal 
with Issues very well Indeed and other papers* most ti^tably 6 and 7 (Towards 
a pupil centred classrocna, and The microcos^ter ^tki teacher *s needs) address 
these in quite practical ways* Issues piq^rs are more widely scattered in 
Selected Readings ; the relevant papers being 1, 5 and 10. 

Second, both volumes provide valuable surveys of activity in using the computer 
in education. These surveys range in breadth and scope from national surveys 
and consideration of con^uters at particular levels of education (such as 
universities and schools) to at&alyses of computer applications in specific 
disciplines such as in geography and mathematics* Selected Reading s is the 
more comprehensive in Its coverage of dlsclpline-orienf;ed applications of 
computers* 

With such a wealth and diversity of material let me record my appreciation to 
the editors for their policy of providing very helpful abstracts with each 
article. These greatly assist the reader to discern what might be appropriate 
for different interests. It is also possible, during a brief time, to gain 
an overview of the field of computers in education by simply reading through 
all the abstracts at one sitting* My appreciation of abstracts also extends 
to the editor of Improving Efficiency , a volisae I will return tc later. 

Rather than deal with the tantalising applications of computers I wish to 
reflect on one of the main Issues raised b> the introduction of computers in 
education. 

This issue concerns the attitude, often fostered by educational technologists, 
that teaching and learning will generally be rendered more effective fay the 
simple adoption of new technologies. The educational effectiveness of 
computers (or other technologically based Instructional systems) has not been 
shown to be necessarily superior wli^n compared to traditional approaches • 
True, the methodologies used in the past to establish ef fectlveuesa have been 
shown to be suspect, a matter considered in World Yearbook , p^er 3, by 
David Walker* Of course, what can be easir^* forgotten in this debate is that 
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there are sj'i^cial situations in education - both in teaching and its adoiiV" 
istration - that can be tendered more effective by the computer, and moreover » 
that there are a •-hole range of novel opportunities (including curriculum 
opportunities) made possible by the introduction of computers. Howe and 
du Boulay in Selected Readings point out examples of special situations 
including complex simulations, teaching students with learning difficulties, 
and providing remediation. Part 4 of World Yearbook points to examples of the 
ways in which computer technology reaches over the process of education to 
influence curriculum content . Nevertheless, I have strong suspicion that 
much of educational technology, including computer technology is, as Hoyle in 
World Yearbook argues, 'a solution in search of problems'. It is important 
therefore, for educational technologists to identify the real, rather than 
the imagined needs of education. And this requires something more than systems 
analysis. If needs can be accurately Identified and constructively responded 
to then an Ijaportant advance will be made in keeping technology 'in-step*. 
The fact that educational technology is (and so often has been) 'out-of^-step* 
Is one of Its major problems according to Austwick (in Improving Efficiency) . 
It seems to me that part of the reason for this situation is due to the 
use of simplistic scientific models, a problem .hat Nunan has thoroughly 
discussed in Countering Educational Design * It follows that we may have 
probably p,rossly underestimated the complexity of the institutional settings 
we work in, the people we work with, and the customs and traditions of 
different groups of people in different disciplines. It also seems to me that 
there are weak theoretical and practice-based models of innovation in 
educational settings. Nunan has shown In detail how some of our theories have 
probably been quite inappropriate and possibly harmful. 

The problems of educational technology are also addressed in Improving 
Efficiency especially in the first and last chapters. These look at the 
changing nature of educational technology and at related controversies about 
research methodologies. Improv ing Efficiency in Education and Training 
presents the edited papers of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Associ- 
ation of Educational and Training Technology held at Bulmershe College, 
Reading* In 1982. The purpose of that conference, we are told, was to present 
strategies for increasing effectiveness and efficiency in education and 
tralnlnn. Sub-themes dealt with microteaching and the links between education 
and Industry. 

I have several concerns about publishing conference proceedings which I ^ve 
expressc'd elsewhere. (Cannon^ 1983). One of these concerns relates to the 
prei^ent volume. That concern is whether the editorial effort is worthv' lie. 
Tijis is ii difficult question to answer because it begs the question: 
worthwhile to whom? 1 suppose for conference participants, a volume of papers 
presents a worthwhile record of their conference experience, the totality of 
which, however ♦ cannot be fully reproduced in print. For other readers the 
collectltm may be less worthwhile, not because of quality but because of 
pn^blens of coherence and timeliness. Conference volumes inevitably cover a 
wide tnmxij of topics, and this volume is no exception. Coherence suffers 
because of this. We know that the major theme of the conference was improving 
ef f ^rf^^t^cy , yet only one paper contalnis direct reference to this concept in its 
title. To he *?ure, the concept of educational techrology ojubraces the notion 
of efficiency in education, but 1 must confess to becoming impatient with 
conferences that purport to address a theme when contributions do not directly 
reflect that theme. Why bother to have conference themes at all? In the 
present case, neither the opening nor the closing overviews attempt to draw 
tonether ideas which reflect the theme I find this a great pity. So, If I 
want to learn more about improving efficiency I will have to wait for some 
advance on Piper *s excellent collection of papers (Piper, 1978). However, 
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hmxovin^ Efficiency does very well on the matter of timeliness. The editors 
and publishers have done a cosraendable Job in getting these conference papers 
published so rapidly. 

The 29 p^ers presented in this volume have a strong ^phasis on cof^uters 
(nine papers) »icroteaching (seven papers) and school-industry links (five 
papers). One characteristic that is particularly pleasing ^ng the contri- 
butors is the integration of educational technologies: for examiple, video 
and computers ♦ and microteachlng and computers. B^wtvet^ parts of this 
volume Illustrate what I find to be a regrettable trend in educational ^ 
technology; that is a trend towards uxxdue speciallssation* To put it another 
way, it is a trend toward systematic in-depth treats^nt of problems at the 
expense of synthesis and integration of ideas. There is nothing inherently 
wrong with breadth as opposed to depth in intellectual activity. Xiwieed one 
of the strengths of educational technology is (was?) its broad view, and its 
eclectic and Integrative approach to educational problem^solving. It will be 
a pity, and a loss, if this field of enquiry and development moves towards 
such specialization of function and langxiage that its members are no longer 
able to communicate with each other* and worse, that they are unable to 
communicate with tl^ clients they are supposed to be helping* It is possible 
that this situation will become most pronounced in the area of computers in 
education. If it has not happened already! 
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A Fractitionef's Impr^oxis of a Sample of the 
Literature on Current Issues in Higher Education 

Kensingtoii, Australia, Higher Education R^earch axtd Devetopmeat Society d 
Australasia, 1^, ISBN viii a»d 273 pp, AUS$30.00. 

AcanmuOyllltjr FrMdUua for Teoc^ 

into the Future of Higher Educatioa. Edited by D. Kigh, GuUdford, England, Sodiety 
for R^earch into Higher Education, 1932, 1^ 0-900868.88-0, 137 pp, £6.90. 

Faculty, Sludmtta and MotM^^ K.R. Dutton, Armidale, Australia, Institute for 
Higher Education, University d New England, 1^1, ISBN a85834«402-8, 
X and 44 pp, AUS$3-00. 

Mimogi»g Stoff lor ExgoUmmm - Now l^r«^ae«i tho 19m. W.A. Pullman, 
Armidale, Australia, Iiatitute for Higher Education, University of New England 
1981, ISBN 083834-404-1, ami and O) pp, AUS$6<X). 



Genu s book reports the results of a survey of academics in 10 disciplines and 
6 universities in Australia (using forced response questions only) ia 1973. 
The survey dealt mainly with the perceived goals of university education, the 
criteria which the acadeaics would like to see used for prorotion and those 
they believe are actually used, attitudes t<w*ard undergraduate teaching, the 
practice of various undergraduate teaching methods and the perceived con- 
straints on then, and c omwitmen t to postgraduate teaching, research and 
adfflinlstration. He deaonatrates that the results are statistically consistent 
with a model that links discipline and status with attitudes towards under- 
graduate students and teaching, and with the person's preferences in work and 
Bsethods. Finally, he relates the outcoTCs of his survey to the opinicms that 
others have expressed about the pursuit of excellence in teaching and rewards 
for achievement in teaching. 

The volume in the SRHE Leverhulcie Series, edited by Bligh, contains four 
chapters. In the first, by Lindop, Merritt, Gowenlock and Piper, the British 
university and polytechnic system is described in terms of bows major 
characteristics of the teachers, the institutions and the overall administr- 
ation. The chapter concludes with a series of propositions for the future. 
Bligh 'a own first chapter deals with professional development for teaching and 
covers the rationale for staff development, the form it could take, the need 
for Institutional commitment, the dangers of inappropriate policies and 
practices, and the need for a rational initiative in staff developoffint, 
Warnock discusses alternatives for each of:- the existing, British binary 
system (universities and polytechnics), which is not the same as the 
Australian system In some respects; social accoimtabillty, practical relevance, 
specialisation and scholarship in the design of curricula; and the balance 
between accountability and academic freedom. In his second chapter, Bligh 
explores this last theme in more detail, particularly in terms of the future 
relation betwsen the student and the courses offered fay institutions, and the 
'slippery slope of accountability* for teachers. 



In his short volume for IHE, Dutton concentrates on the hypothesis that 
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•diversity' Is a mow nigalficant; characteristic thaa *c<«»usilty* in a nxnleni 
imlversity. Be illuatratea the diversity lAich esdsts in the three i^iii 
grossps of university personnel - academics » students and acb&lnistrators and 
hov the diversity affects the relations heti^en people. He Illustrates what 
he sees as the major sources o£ tension In the universities in the coming 
years of financial restraint « 

Pullman » In the other IBE voltmie, describes a nuaber of steps taken by a 
particular institution (WAIT) to respond to the current problems of 
Institutional management. For each problaa, in the areas of staff allocation, 
proi^tlon and imarale, and staff develoins»nt , he gives a precise and frank 
account of the rationale « the procedures used and the consequences. 

These books secaa to be relevant to other readers beside fellow eaqierts or 
leaders of higher education. Headers ^o may turn to the higher education 
literature for guidance Incluite newcoa^rs to academe (not always at the 
Junior levels), esqperienced. mlddle«rank academics wishing to react positively 
to the restraln,.s which they are beginning to experience, and more senior 
academics and administrators filling themselves confronted with major probl«as 
of policy, planning and staff msnag«uent, and recognising that their past 
experience has not provided them with the necessax^ ini^lghc and skills to cope. 
Probably only a minority of each sort will refer to these books « but surely 
that minority is worth encouraging? The overall credibility of the eicperts in 
higher education rests to s<HOe extent on the value perceived in their writings 
by the people who must make higher education function effectively on each and 
every working day. *What has each of these volumes to offer each of these 
sorts of reader in turn?* is the basis of the remainder of this review. 

First, newcomers to the literature on higher education should be warned. The 
authors of these books, like other eaq>erts of higher education, dejm>natrate 
their expertise by not making definitive statec^nts. They deliberately create 
the Impression that some practice or outcon^ of higher education seems 
comMndable when viewed from one perspective but appears contrary to a valid 
purpose when viewed fr«a a different perspective. They are purposefully 
reluctant to give precise directions as to what should be done and how, 
because they realise that at this swist critical time it is imperative that 
each of us develops a substantial personal understanding of higher education 
and real expertise in its skills. 

The newcomer to academic work should start with Ihitton's book. He gives 
thumbnail sketches of people who should seem familiar. He goes on to describe 
how some typical points of view are defensible to some but abhorrent to others 
in the co»«ninity of scholars. He selects an unusual example of change that is 
occurring In universities, viz, the specialisation of an academic ^s expertise, 
and shows how this leads to breakdowns in the comjmmity of scholars. Problems 
arise through loss of commitaaent to the local university couammlty in favour 
of the (small) international community of like specialists, and through 
fragmentation of undergraduate courses. He continues with a most readable 
blend of anecdotes and general observations. The whole book is based on the 
tbessB that diversity is a tw>re significant characteristic than comsunity in a 
university, and that this leads to a variety of tensions between students, 
academics and administrators. Each reader may well recognise some personal 
characteristic or ajs&ition that could increase one of those tensions. Dutton 
leaves it to each of us to work out our own personal response. 

BUgh*8 contributions to the Leverhulme Series volume which he edited are the 
next for the newcomer to read. Chapter 4, in which he discusses fully the 
ts«anings and misconceptions of academic freedom, is an excellent example of 
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how rigour can be achlaved at the saae tl«e as readability and relevam^e for 
the practitioaar* Oaly the moat cynical acad^c could reaiat tha challenge 
to think about %Aiere he or aha operates on the Slippery alope of accounta- 
bility* as it is presented by Bli|^, ISie newcotoer may also be stlimlated to 
Chink about two aspscts of an ismediate personal probles vhen reading Chapter 
2 on staff deveJopsaent. The first part of the chapter provides clues tu t^t 
one needs to do to becois» a professional acadeislc (at least In terms of 
teaching) and why that is unlikely to be achieved by attending lectures and 
tutorials in 'Introductory Higher Education' and 'Advanced Higher Education'* 
The second part of that chapter, particularly ^en related to the first few 
pages, is likely to stliaaate thoughts about why one's institution appears to 
have no policy or procedures for dealing with a substantial, self-evident, 
general problem, which is becoming move acute. That is, the largest group of 
staff wlio could benefit from an appropriate form of develops^nt is the 
experienced^ established staff for whom opportunities are diminishing and 
frustrations are increasing. 

The remaining chapters and the other two books are less relevant and less 
readable for the newcomer. 

Good reivslon is provided for the e^rlenced academics in Dutton's book and 
Chapter 4 of Bligh's book. They identify critical problems, within familiar 
issues, which still require thoughtful resolution. If one's concern is for 
conditions of service, career prospects and other unlon-^llke aspects then the 
first chapter in Bligh's book and Pullman's book are essential reading. 
Although the first refers to the British system there are enough similarities 
between it and the Australian system to make the argm^nts and many of the 
propositions at the end relevant to Australians. The essence of the chapter 
is that in the present politico-economic climate the higher education sector 
will have to make some substantial adjustc^nts. By comparison with academics 
in other countries and with other professional groups it seems British and 
Australian academics are in an enviable position still. However, to retain 
the more valued features of academic work in the future, the authors argue 
that aos^ compromise or change is necessary soon. The sorts of change they 
suggest are the establishment of formal procedures for achieving mobility of 
staff among higher education institutions and to and from industry and 
commerce, and a number of modifications to tenure. The propositions will not 
be popular, but one can visualise some worse solutions that could be imposed. 

Blights first chapter on staff development is particularly helpful for the 
experienced academic because it suggests, first, a number of actions the 
individual can take on his or her own behalf, given a few resources in the 
institution. Similarly, it suggests how the experienced and successful may 
help the less-experienced or less successful with little sacrifice. But most 
significantly, the chapter ought to stimulate middle-rank academics to press 
for policies, planning and resources at the institution level with the purpose 
of Hialntainlng job satisfaction and morale* 

If you are attracted by the thought of finding out how close your attitudes, 
priorities and teaching practice are to those of your Australian colleagues in 
a number of disciplines and universities, then answer the questionnaire at the 
end of Genn's book and compare your answers with those of 800 other academics! 
Of course, you are different, but is it because you are a woman, or a tutor, 
or from a profcssior -^lly-oriented discipline, or is it because you have been 
influenced by the ethos of your institution? Genu helps you to dlsciver the 
reason, but if you want to do something constructive about either your own 
characteristics or those of your institution you will have to look elsewhere. 
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%&^h o£ thade books has si^thittg that tsay stisiulate the fiersaa assun^Uog 
responsibility for policy, plasming t»nd sdmittlstratimi. Ifi cMpletely differ- 
aat ways Ihsttcm and G^m d&i^mstrate mm of tho mosi: isq^rtant reifttlrcstafiata of 
policies and procedures in higher iNlueatlmit ^i^* taokmt acci»a»idate the 
IttStlflable variations in the raaponae of different liullvlduala to the 
challenges and opporttmitles of acad^e. Uarnock argues the ease principle 
for institutions « particularly in teras of tlte balance between research and 
teaching, the var** orrlculum options, and accountability and freedom (in 
Blights book). Cha 4 of the sMe IhhAl provides ti^ most thorough justifies* 
at ion for encouraging ^ree response, sdbject only to the requirments to 
eiq»laln to otters and ^o listen to infoiMd c<»nent. Pulloan gives an account 
of how one institution ^Al^) has tried to de^lop policies and procedures 
within Che triangle of individual freedom (for staff «md students). 
Institutional goals and i9qK>sed constraints* He describes the rationale for 
policies in terras of proMting quality, ^ou^omraging innovation, and maintaining 
Qorale in the steady state. He goes on to describe the specific procedures 
for is^lementing the policies* and the reacti<ms they stlmilated. He also 
Includes an account of aim of the policies could not, or did not, achieve 
the required result in a reasonable tis». I^ree t»>rthi^lle principles seem to 
undeirly this account. First, in a period of non-eiq)ansion, the *Bianagers* 
must be construe tive and iniH>vative in order to avoid a steady decline into 
mediocrity. Second, all those affected by the policies and procedures tmtst be 
sufficiently involved during the planning stages that soost are willing and 
able to help In the achiev^^nt of the objectives rattier than in their 
obstruction. Third, a part of any policy should be a statement to review its 
achleveme rs after a specified period. The conclusion is that this is the 
time for /crateglc manag^;&ent rather centralised manages^nt, crisis management 
or managei^nt by exception* 

For those who aim to encourage individual colleagues to give of their best and 
obtain satisfaction even when the road for progression is blocked. Slights 
second chapter is essential reading* Heads of department and deans may not be 
the people primarily responsible for staff develops^nt . H<n*ever, after read- 
ing that chapter, it should be clear that they have a major supportive role 
for individual staff members and for the staff develop^nt experts in their 
institution, and a role as a pressure group for the establlshi^at of an 
institutional policy for staff development. Heads of departMsnt presumably 
know that any substantial failure on the part of colleagues to achieve 
excc^llence in teaching and scholarship, and to obtain personal satisfaction, 
will seriously diminish their own achievement and satisfaction* 

All four books tackle the problem of criteria and procedures for promotion, 
and In particular, the significance of teaching in that context. Button 
deals with it only briefly; Bligh deals with it in the context of staff 
development; ha and Pullman describe how teaching has been evaluated i. 
order to be used as a major criterion in promotion in specific institutiv p 
Genn deals with the isFues most comprehensively but, unfortunately, he gives 
the impression that he is backing all of the horses in the race. His survey 
shows a strong polarisation between what academics view as the ideal and what 
they view as the reality of the importance of teaching in determining 
progression. He agrees evaluation of teaching 'is a good idea in principle' 
and he notes attempts to introduce informed evaluation, but he also notes 
that the 'difficulties are legion* and, indeed, he deals with some of these 
at length. Overall, Genu conveyed the impression to this reader that he 
thinks the potentially bad consequences outweigh the good consequences* 
Whether that was bis intention is not clear. Surely, though, the risks in 
evaluating teaching are not substantially greater than those for other 
professional activities when the evaluation is made by knowledgeable, 
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experienced, successful prac tit loners of tlm particular acti^ty* This last 
qualification Is the critical one for the evaluation of teaching in higher 
education and it rarely sec^ to be satisfied. 



Aim P. Pm^»r 

Umvrnmty of Nbw &Mtb fVo/as 
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You could build a tragedy, or at least a c^spelXing drama, out of the plot's 
el^^aents* Recall thmt a young lecturer In history, with a gift for putting 
his foot in it, fears that his probationary ^loyment vtll not be renewd. 
His head of departmast is iiic<»apeteiit , but uses him as an intellectual erraiui- 
boy, tthlle the professor's wife threatens the lecturer with dimissal because 
of incidents arising in his private life. Be has lost the taste for his work, 
partly because of the desoeaning situation in which he is placed, partly because 
he despises the university system. He is emotionally involved, alssost despite 
himself, with a neurotic woman lecturer « His chances of tenure seem to depend 
on placing bis only article in a scholarly journal; the editor of the one he 
has chosen turns out to be a plagiarist who palms off the article as his own 
in an Italian journal and goes to a chair in Argentina. The lecturer is poor, 
relatively friendless, and beginning to act strangely* ifow will all this be 
resolved - in murder, breakdown or suicide? 

Kings ley Amis turned it all into high comedy. Lucky Jim is the funniest 
university novel, and one of the funniest yams X have ever tuad* Its success 
is due in part to Amis's wonderful gift for hyperbole, which is displayed on 
almost every page. It is due also to his creation of Jim Dixon, lucky only at 
the very end of the book, who was one of the first of the modem anti**heroes. 
His genius for making awful mistakes, and then making them worse in his attonpt 
to cover up (as in the affair of the bum^ sheets) , makes the reader almost 
writhe in anxiety. Add to that his tendency to allow his real feelings to gain 
some expression by making faces; the crazy neasant face, the martian invader 
face, the eskimo, the mandrill, the lemons-sucking, the Se : Life in Ancient Rome 
face. Som of these scenes have you burst out I'laj^bing, a startling thing for 
others if you're reading the book in a train ot bus. 

I first read Lucky Jim as a graduate student, probably in 1959, when it had 
been out five years « It was all too easy to identify with Jim, especially as 
I too was at a provincial university, though in Australia, not England, had no 
money, and was aiming to be a lecturer in history. His characters were all 
rec^isable or at least credible, as they should have been, since Amis himself 
was an academic. I was too young to have passed through university with ex-* 
soldiers like the formidable Michie, but I knew people senior to me who had 
done so. All in all. Amis* a account of university life was instantly 
persuasive. 
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The only mildly Jarring note to was Dixon's dislike for his subject. I 
could understafiMd it, since I had disliked virtually all subjects at school, and 
had been bored again as an undergradiiate. But oace I began to do research in 
modem Australian history as a graduate student I became grippe by ay subject, 
and have been that way for the last 25 years. Why was Jim Dixon there at all, 
1£ he got so little out of his wrk? It*s a question that Jiia has passing 
stabs at answering, but without real success. Probably, it seeased a good Idea 
at the time, and it was better, or thought to be better, than school teaching 
(actually, I thought the same, rightly or %^ongly). 

Re-reading the novel carri^ uie back to the university of the 1950s, ^ere job 
opportunities were very few (though they had become plcmtiful by the time I had 
my PhD), professors were God, gettii^ that first article published ws a major 
goal, and you had little money to indulge in good eating, drinking, OToklng or 
my own besetting weakness - long-playing grssophone records* I was a bit too 
junior to know any professors well, but none of those I encountered were as bad 
as the odioub Ned Welch. But how could anyone be? He is the archetsrpal absent-- 
minded professor (acrf he loves his title) %rtio gets people's names wrong, drives 
his car like a tank, is grubby ('There was a small golden embl^ on his tie 
resembling some heraldic device or other, but proving on closer inspection to 
be congealed egg-yolk*), tedious, devious, pretentious and footling. And he 
has power, apparently almost absolute power, over Dixon's future, which is the 
engine of the plot. 

The wheel has turned, and turned again. For nearly twenty years that plot 
would not have worked well in either Jim's country or mine, because of 
university expansion. Jim would simply have snapped his fingers at Welch and 
gone somewhere else. Now it has become relevant again as jobs have become 
scarce. What's more, universities now use probation and short^'term positions 
in a whole-hearted way, whereas in the fat years tenure was in practice 
immediate and automatic. Vet sc^ things have changed, apparently for good. 
The god-professor, for example, has lost a lot oC-his divinity. Administrative 
democracy has hit the universities, and Jim's fate would »iow be decided not by 
Welch but by a series of c<»mnittees, with the right of appeal if the decisions 
went against him. Welch could no longer get away with his devious manipulation, 
though Jim's urge to stay on thi right side of his head of department Is a 
universal sentiment. 

Amls's nastiest portrait is not Welch, who is to be laughed at, but the unlovely 
Margaret Peel, who is to be feared. Female academics had an unenviable lot in 
those days. They were a statistical curiosity, and some of thcmj certainly 
seemed to see the university as a refuge. Today there are many more women in 
academic jobs - though proportionately the increase has not been dramatic - 
and lots densonstrate, as easily as their male colleagues, a capacity to lead 
full lives as academics and as spouses and parents. Jim's emotional problems 
today would be more likely to come from a relationship with a female student, 
probably of 'mature age'. 

Otherwise the book could be written Just as effectively today as in the early 
1950s* It would have a slightly different flavour, of course, since in the 
early 1950s horizons were narrower, the whole society was poorer, the sexual 
revolution had not occurred, grass was still being mowed rather than smoked, 
television was a scientific plaything, and so on. But universities change 
less than societies. One of Welch's colleagues was 'the only prof. In the 
place who*s resisting all this outside pressure to chuck Firsts around like 
teaching diplomas and push every bugger who can write his name through the 
Pass courses.' The 'outside pressure' might puzzle some, but pressures of 
that nature exist, &nd the resistance continues* Student drunkenness continues 
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to be a probl^ - but then It was in the l3th Cimtttiryt tew. And 'the ^ial 
role of the University' which, accorditig to Jim, didn't «ean very such Just 
after tlte war probably still doesn't mean very much. Universities are refuges, 
ami do have their share of oddballs and freaks (In my day we collectively 
described the whole English department in these tenas, but that was Just the 
healthy exuberance of historians). I'd be delighted to see a latter-day comic 
master pick up his pen and aim it at the university, but those who have written 
on that subject have had m^ve serious intent - airf that includes ftolcolm 
Bradbury* 

In any cas6, I'd bet that L ucky Jim wuld still win the belly-laugh stakes. 
Even at the fifth or sixth^reading, it is a comic masterpiece. 



Dm Aitkin 

Australian National University 
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Higber Education, 1983, ISBN a90C®6a96"l, 129 pages, £9.75, 



This is a small and very readabJe book* about syndicate methods of learning in 
tertiary education. 

To Stan Collier provides a clesr definition of his perception of Syndicate- 
based methods. He views syndicates as resulting from a larger class being 
divided into small groups of 4-8 students who are given assignments to be 
completed on a co^-operative basis. The saail group symilcates act as teams 
'for much of the time in the absence of a teacher* (p. 3). The syndicate 
approach may be used for the whole or part of a course. 

The distinctive features are: 

s a central role for 'intensive debate* (p. A) through small group work 
9 assignments are designed to use student first hand experience and 
secondary sources 

# plenary sessions process and summarize^ at appropriate stages, the small 
group work. 

A worthwhile discussion of aims and assumptions in higher education emphasises 
the rationale for syndicate work. Collier efficiently encapsulate^ the 
significant recent ideas on the purpose of higher Question. In this process 
be cites the Hale Committee, refers to Kudduck (1978), Abercrombie (1978), the 
meaning of the Keller Plan (1968) and Goldschmid^s peer tutoring (1976), and 
effectively summarizes from these a list of seven cognitive qualities which 
are needed by students to achieve the purposes of higher learning. He adds 
three more points to this list with a most perceptive and yet brief discussion 
of the Club of Rome Report (Botkin et al. 1979 »o Limits to Learning ) and 
Edgar Schein's 1972 Professional Education , The latter notes the need for a 
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milfci-dlsclpllaar^ approach to content mi the fonoer stresses the urgent need 
for acadesiics to be open to 'iooovatlve leart&li^' (p. 7) as an appropriate 
response to the r^ld change in aiodem technological societies. There follows 
logically a deep concern about categories of stu«lents wlio assxese that 'you 
don t read the text until the lecturer has told you what to see in it' (p. 29). 

Syndicate tsettwds contrast significantly with the traditional teacii^r'^irecced 
lecture techniques and are expected to create a learning environa«nt which 
sore effectively proootes seven of bis ten aiss for higher learning. 

The reoainder of the book consists of experience-based case studies which 
identify diverse ways of protesting learning in sywJicates and the problems 
*rtiich arise. The editor claias that there are two laain distinctive outci^a 
from these cases. They are (1) heiahtened motivation of students and increased 

involvement in ac^^c work fevldenee dA«gT.4>wM ^ i<t% Huczynski (1983) 

develops this point in his Encyclopedia. (2) develoiaaent of higher order 
intellectual skills (evidence on p.Il). Be also notes that syllabus coverage 
tends to be less but there is sose evidence to the contrary, i.e., collabora- 
tion in small groups improves knowledge (see pages 10 and U). 

1 would be surprised if another outcooe was not achieved at least to some 
degree. This is an improvejoent in student capabilities in co-operative or 
collaborative learning achieved by the intensive debate within the syndicates, 
a negotiation of ideas which does not prevent a student from taaintainlng a 
hold on his or her own opinions. 

The significance of introducing in Australia collaborative as opposed to 
competitive learning as a worthwhile and viable option was referred to by Ue 
Ouens (1983 MAE), and Robert Connell et al. (1.982) has pointed to the strong 
class biases In the competitive model of learning in the Australian schools 
which are feeders for higher learning institutions. Cl»arly. co-operative 
learning needs, supportive techniques and syndicates abound in possibiUties. 

The case studies include contributions from a biologist - small group expert; 
business stud. - group dynamics expert; a peer group learnli^ specialist - 
college administrator; iinquist - snail group learning professional; medicos, 
engineers, zoologist, physicist, geographer and sociologist. 

Appropriately the closing chapters contain useful guidelines for practitioners 
and Ideas for further research. 
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Xt is u pity that the title t&ey liMit the audience £o)r this book as it has 
u*idoubted value for all trailers, teachers, tutors md progrm designers 
ratl^r than only ttose in the aau^eimt field. 

It may not turn up reiullly in a CMtputer search and it is too useful to be 
tnissed accidentally. Xl^re is no curious person ^tho has picked it up from my 
desk and perused it who has not ci»»i^ted with interest ai^i favour. 

A colleague counted the Muc^^yiMki teaching and learning aiethods referenced and 
they total 302; sam achievement! A r«u^(»a sample gives you: Autonray Lab 
(Creative Laboratory, Peer Learning C<^aaunity, Learning O^wunity), p.4S; 
Directed Private Study, p«97j Experience*based Learning, p. 108; l^er Teaching, 
p,205; Psychodra»a, p.229{ &>cratic Questioning, p. 267; T^ilk, p. 285; Tutorial- 
tape Document Leamlx% Package Approach, p. 307; Worksheet, p. 315. 

The encyclopaedia is prefaced by the author *s identification of his Criteria 
for the Selection of the l^tlmds included asd Z was isapress^l by his grid (Fig. 
2.4, p. 11) with one axis Areas of Learning based on an improvecKmt to the 
Bloota taxonomy (1966) the other on levels ol learning. 



The criteria of Croup Size and Degree of Student Autonony (p. 3) as a basis for 
choice did something to mollify my first reaction which was to note the need 
to view learning from an adult learning perspective as well as from a more 
traditional teacher-centred approach. This is, in fact, covered in the diverse 
methods included in the book. 



Ro^maiy Keogh 

Camctdum Research & Develqpment 
NSWTAFE 
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Stostte D.a Aodets^m ai^ AX Vavoom. Caxibm, AiMliatiaa Katkmal 
Unimity Pm. 1983. a708M(^5^. 197 pagtm. A$I5.S0. 



bB^bcrEdKM^Fol^f&W. Pi{^ (Editor}. GhtikUc^ Stmay, Ti^ Sodety 
Research in Highn Educatkm, l^L ISBN 0*900808^*1. 194 pages. 



Bigher education has beett and still is dcHninated by the privileged. WheCitter 
this is because the privileged in society, having benefited frao hi^er 
education themselves, strive to isiaintain that, privilege for their offspring; 
whether higher education, being a product of the privileged classes, and so 
reflecting their values^ is isiecns^atible with the values of other groups in 
the coroainity; whether the cause is bc^ combination of these two, or something 
totally different; the fact remains that there are substantial biases in 
higher education attendance patterns - particularly with respect to class, 
race, sex, age and geography. And perhaps we, that is, society, should dc 
something about it. 

The above is the essence of these two books « They provide detailed evidence 
of the nature and extent of biases in participation in higher education. 
They raise, but do not resolve the question of cause. And they provide sose 
guidelini^^ about whether and how society should attempt to remove the biases. 

Access to Fr i vilege provides an historical review of research on higher 
education participation (with a chapter on TAFE which justifies the use of 
*post secondary* in the title), examined for age, sex, school background, 
geography, ethnic background, aborigines, and social class. As well as the 
chapter on TAFE (probably the first review of research on the social background 
of TAFE students), there is a chapter providing data on the overall number in 
post-secondary education in Australia, and a chapter on part-time, external 
and post'-degree students. 

There is sufficient dat^ quoted to satisfy even the most ardent numerophile, 
but t'^ere are also sufficient wirhin-text summaries to allow other readers to 
skip che figures yet still catch the 55ense. 

Is Higher Ed u cation Fair ?, an edited volume with the usual advantages and 
disadvantages of variations of style and approach, is very similar in content. 
^^^^ Access to Privilege , it has chapters on bias related to sex, geography, 
race and class and adds disability, religion and language. One or two of 
the chapters present tables of data, but generally questions are pursued at a 
more general level, reviewing findings rather than presenting data. 

Whil^ it is easy to find small differences between the findings reported in 
both books, they present a similar picture. Respite many differences - higher 
education systems, political histories, dramatic yet quite different social 
changes do name just a few) - the composition of higher education in both 
countries shows remarkable constancy and nearly identical biases. Universities, 
to overstate the data, are biased towards those who are male, young, Anglo^ 
Saxon, live in metropolitan areas, have attended better schools, and whose 
parents are not manual workers. 

The question of cause is considered in a nutrtjer of forms. Anderson and 
Vervoorn present a model based on factors that influence the individual (rather 
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like a path taodel). WiUiamson, in Piper's collection, presenCs a model 
based on the interactions of societal procesees. Uhile twither w>del is 
fully exploited, they serve together with other explorations of ctwse in both 
books, to highlight the ccat^lexity of the question. If this seeas rather 
trite, we should recall that the Labor Covemnent of 1972 abolished fees with 
the expectation that that single act would open up access to higher education. 
We oight also recall that many of our collegues in higher education have used 
the argutnent that, because a public examination is used as a selector, all 
groups in the cwamjnity have an equal chance of entry. Hopefully, the treatment 
of causes of bias in higher education participation in both books, incoaq>lete 
though it may be, will spare us from such simplistic, single factor 
conceptualisations in the future. 

Sh<»ild, and if so how should, tertiary institutions attetspt to re»ove these 
biases? Piper suoroariaes these issues in the middle part of his excellent 
introduction. In Anderson and Vervoorn there is no single suiBsary. The 
issues arise in various places - in Chapters I and 12, and in the Chapters on 
aborigines, ethnic ainorities, and social class. These are, for ae, the ^st 
thought provoking (and underdeveloped) segments of both books. Education, 
Piper tells us, 'necessarily subverts, weakens and eventually destroys one 
culture in order to replace it with another* (p. xiv). We can change higher 
education to make it easier for disadvantaged groups to enter, but is that at 
the price of their adopting male, Anglo-Saxon, niddle class values? Or is tt 
possible to open access and only subvert one of the values of the 
disadvantaged groups - that of not valuing the higher education that we offer? 
(An important theuse in Seyoour's play The one day of the yea r - and for Hughie 
it was not possible!) On the other hand, will the privileged allow access to 
be widened, or, as Anderson and Vervoorn suggest, will 'those already well up 
in the hierarchy redouble their efforts to retain their children's advantage 
(p, 171)? Neither of Che books provide an adequate analysis of these questions. 
Yet they say enough to indicate the complexities involved, and to lay the 
groundwork for an urgently needed sore complete analysis. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the coincidence of the appearance of 
these two books at a time when such different political climates exist in the 
respective countries. These differences influence particularly the tone of 
the argucsents - the one strident and challenging, the other supportive and 
hopeful. Just one example will illustrate this. Piper askes questions like 
•will the cuts disproportionately affect those categories of people already 
under-represented in higher education'" (p. xvi), and goes on to other 
rhetorical questions about ethics, fairness, the type of society we want, and 
so on. Anderson and Vervoorn after noting that 'while capacity remains 
restricted ... those well up on the social ladder will continue to Win (p. 
175), feel able to suggest expansion as part of a thrust of broadening access. 

Both books are particularly relevant to Australian post-secondary education, 
and, given the recent noises being made by the Government and the C.T.E.C., 
they provide most timely inputs. They should be compulsory reading for 
adrainistrators in post-secondary education in Australia. 

LeoH.T. West 
Monasb UnivBTsity 
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8ow to S^lMrtracftoa^ 

Wirttii^ ^ S^4M«raeltoMa Mwfriwffc Edited fay D. RowntiM and B. Cmmox$. 
Unimity, 1979. 333 pp. phn traiM nata^ 



ma amallmt tec*^ i^^oAiead by ataff of ttia iMtitata 0t Bteeati^i 
Tadisiolagy afe tlia tmivaraity in Britain^ ia infeaiUM £dr aU taacdisM i«io 
vlah to writa aaU inatrucUcmAl Mtwial fte thai* atiiaaista. it la not a 
Goov^itmaX book - tbara iM no Utasrafeisra xmvimf, ao bibliograpiqft virtoally 
no tbaoratioal dlaotsaalda 0mA M inltmx^ m aaaoatiaiial jasgon. 9tm aotliava 
daaerlba tba book aa a ^conraa" niiiob jproviaaa "^^actloal foidmM^ ma "fiii4aa 
prMUca"* ia daval^^piim kixo, of aalf^itiatvuotion. 3^ oraraa aiai i« •'to 
halp you to taai^ battar thaa yoa at;NmriM tuoiad hatra dima ^ mpmGiMlljf vU 
aaU«isiatructlonal ■atwiaXa*. Nora apacifically, tbia aaano martlouUtiim 
ain, i«anti£yiii9 pxaxa^Oaitaaf MlacUiif aabjoct-^ttar and aadia, 
atxacturing laaaoaaf daai^alaf aaaaa«Matt mnA davaloiMantml taatisif* 

Chapter 2 i« ••Ao XntzoAiotlcm to Solf lMtrttcti<m" • Of tba aavoaty^tifo pagaa, 
only tbo firat four mxm ^^pvotad to tlMi qimatJU»ia of "idiy immi mmXt iaatrt^loa** 
and '"what is mX£ inatruotion** « «ia balk of tbe ^Amptmx (aiKty fivo jpagaa) i« 
takM tq? by a chAllmging aat of pro^tmrnmlvmly mm advaacad mmmcaUmm in idiich 
tbe xeader avaluatea a paaaafo of self isatruotioisal satexial. tflba autbora 
follow thia with an enrotatad vsreioa of tba orlglsial jpaaeage, afaowin? ita 
<^fect«# Vhm reade^r ia ittvited to re*-vrite tba paaae^ to eliainate tbe 
dafeota end tba re-^lttte vmrmim My than be ooeq^erad with tbe aotbore' 
rewritten vereicm. Finally, it is reooaoNmded that tba paaaege be *tried" on a 
atttdent. tebe tboe ie that it ie eaaential 1^ i^tinaally "evaluate and 
l^;wpove* either by ••«ibJiK?tive evalnation" or "tatorial tryout*. 

Chapter 3 explaina how the reat of tbe courae ie organised. «ie reader has a 
choice - to write a self instructional lesson on either a topic chosen by the 
authors or on a ^ic of the reader^s omn c^ice. ^ chapter does not contain 
madh "body* bat the flow chart ehowing the structure of the course MS useful 
(thou^ it would have been even acre ueeful if it bad appeared in chapter 1), 
Chapters 1 and 3 {but not others) use sar gin ^signposts'*, a technique which 
saaXes revising particular pointe so Boch easier « 

There are nine tasks to <K^lete in the "Planning your Lesson^ phase of Chapter 
4* Thcr tasks include identifying student characteristics, locating source 
materials, reading the literature, constructing aiAs and objectives, 
identifying constraints, selioieting <^t<»9it, ordering extent, and estimating 
student workload* Of partici^ar interest are Tasks 6 and 8« Task 6 included a 
clear exposition of how the authors actually planned Chapter 4 » describing 
fully the lengthy procees of setting objectives, drafting, brainstonOng, 
identifying chapter headings and redrafting. Task 8 concerned the difficult 
task of **^ciding on the order of presentation"* where the oft-forgotten fact 
that 'the most logical order of presentation My not be tbe nost suitable 
order for teaching purposes* is noted. The usefulness of educatic^l 
techniques (such as concept saps} in deciding on tbe order of content are 
introduced in a practical, unpretentious way. 
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tocMX paixA of tl» Mkn fiMm mxm tbxmm mMUk MMMfM In ttiim dM^pfmr« Om 
la tbut mU** instruct iooal Mit#riAl iritamld pommmm thm dtmxmst^^iMtim of a 

tlMi food tutoriml i« m i^yfcojNiotia» botiiom tutor md «t«dmt «liidbt 
hin^M on thu tv(tor*s 4iNiir« that tko attSMSont do iwtMii a with tlMi i<MMm 
iMing diacoMod and tbo ati»tont*a ^teaira that ha fata faadbac*; trm tha 
tutor about idiat ha haa dcma* (MsAtaaia a<Uted« p*152-*3«) 

niia ia inasctrioahly tii^ tssf with tlM aaomd MMaa^ in thia ehaptar, vis* that 
1^ atiKhmt ahimld ba aotivaly iavoivad* lOam authora ar«ua that a tutorial 
il^proacA oan Im buiit into jguriUit^ wtariaXa via tha ^itm of ai^^^iim 4^»aati<ma 
at auitabia intarvala^ w of Mttinf asmreiaaa (a ttevioa oaad to fuU advantaga 

tha authora in thia boi^S } « Varioua typaa of aMrciaas inelv^UUif an 
innovatory aaction <m tha vmm of ^F>Ma in tha printi^ Mdia ara diaeuaaad. 9ha 
third Aaaaafa in Chi^ptar S ia about laimua9a# icha advioa givan ia to craata a 
atyia irith a *li^t touf^**^^ a oimvaraatimai atyla uaing parmmal pronotnui, 
activa varbn and oimtraotiana* Vbm autt^a do not <^iaidar tha poaai)i>iXity 
that tartiary aduoatora ad<^ an iqparaonal atyla aa a dalibarata tadbiniqua 
to illuatrata <^jaotiva, diiqpaaai<mata miting* It ia aUo unfortunata that 
tto authora do not ni^>gniaa tlMi iflyortai^ of SMm^^aimiat laaguaga* (Xndaad 
thay raf ar to atu^bmta and rMdtera alaoat aaoluaivaly aa ^^'l}. 

(Sbaptar 6 covam angaaaaant of atudantOf Chaptar 7 ia about layout and 
praaantati<m dataila and Oiaptar 9 ratuma to Uia Uumi of evaluation* All 
thraa dtuiptara i»>ntain uaaful, thoi^ not oantral, aatarial* 

By far tha boat caviptara ara tha tuo eantral "planning* and "nrlting* 
ohaptara* Vha aain fault with tl^ book ia tte failura to diamMi idiy aalf 
iMtructiim ia to ba prafarrad to othar for«a of taaehi]^« 7m booX doaa not 
diacuaa tha rmmnmrn bahind tha advioa giv«a and thara ia no attaqpt to pUca 
Mlf inatruoti^m in pwapaotivo* for aica^pla^ tha aalf<-inatructional daaign 
aapouaad ia highly < idaotio# at a tiat wbai tha «ducation litaratura 
draraatrataa a wida intaraat in "(qpan laar^g* and ''iudapandant atud^*** lhara 
ia alao no diacuaaiMi ^niMuming tlui "^afficiancy* of aalf inatruotion^ that iSf 
ia tha bauafit (in taraa of atudant laaming) juatifiad by ttMi huga (Ujm) cost 
of production idian thara ara laaa titta conauiMjig altamativaa? tha authora 
motioipata aoM of thia critioiam in tha first chaptar by uxcluding iuch 
diacuaai<m from thair dbjactivaa* 9hay any that thay wi«h thair raadara to 
writa aalf«*iuatructional laaaona^ not to writa about th«B« Navarthalaaa, it ia 
iaportant that a aubjact aacpart inidaratand at laaat tha baaia which "good 
advica" ia fonMHi. It ia aim f nitrating for rm^^xB ^ wii«h to follm up 
particular pointa to find that no aourcaa or furthar raading ara providad* 

Daapita thata minor criticimn of oAiaaion# tha book ia aaaantial raading for 
anyona preparing writtan utarial for studenta* It ia a particularly waloosa 
cc^laMnt to tha "inatructional daaign* diacuaaiona appaaring racantly in tha 
distance educati<m litaratura* 

Bronwyn Rxcbard^ 
Univwraity of New South Wales 
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Browsings 

Broad once remarked of the writings of Hegel and his followers that they: 
•seem to start frwa no discoverable presses; to proceed by means of puns, 
metaphors and ambiguities; and to resemble in their literary style glue 
thickened with sawdust Even Hegel would have been baffled by s<^ of the 
jargon currently inflicted on the public by c<Hsmunication specialists. A 
recent description of new Telecom PABX equipBcnt included the following: 
♦These instruments are intelligent microprocessor controlled terminals which 
enhance the feature capabilities offered by the system.* One of these 
features is said to offer the user an opportunity to be * pre- Informed • about 
the identity of a caller before accepting a call. I am reminded of a notice 
in a shop window advertising 'pre-chopped' firew<KHi. 

Some academic writing is equally impervious to sense. A study in the USA, 
reported in The Times , 9 June 1980, found a strong positive relationship 
between the incomprehensibility of papers and the prestige of the journals 
which published th^. It seems that clarity and readability should be 
avoided by authors who hope to present their work in Equality* periodicals. 
Perhaps this helps to explain why the man on the Clapham omnibus so frequently 
uses ^academic* only in a pejorative sense. 

An author searching for a comprehensive title would find it difficult to 
improve upon Aging from Birth to Death , edited by M.W. Riley (Westview Press, 
1979) < Ti^i^s searching for authors would surely find it impossible to do 
better t *ir»n paper in Physics Letters , 7 July 1983, by G. Arnison et al. 
One coulJ ^.igine the dismay of an editor who, after requesting full details 
of a reference, was supplied with a list of 138 joint authors! 

The educational sections of autobiographies rarely have much to say about 
what the author learnt at school or university, being mainly concerned with 
Information about people and places. This is true of Anthony Powell's To 
Keep the Ball Rolling , (Penguin, 1983), although it does include mention* of 
one event of interest to teachers. When he went up to Oxford in 1923 his 
tutor was C.G. Stone, who suffered from a stutter and deafness. The latter, 
however, did not prevent him hearing the first sentence of Powell *s first 
essay: 'The close of the Dark Ages fell on Christmas Day in the year 800, 
when Charlemagne was crowned in Rome as Emperor of the West.' Stone at once 
interrupted with: 'Don't start your essays with that sort of metaphorical 
clearing of the throat.' Powell recalls that this: made me think 

about writing in a way I had never done before .... 1 now saw in a flash the 
impKjrtance of structure.* 

One of the more amusing anecdotes concerns Gilbert ^Hlr^ay of whom a visiting 
notability had asked: 'Are you interested in incest. Professor Murray?', to 
which the Regius Professor of Greek replied: 'Only in a very general sort of 
way. * 

As Colin Flood Page points out in his contribution to this issue, there is 
something very puzzling about the antipathy displayed by many academics 
towards the very notion of adopting a professional attitude towards their 
teaching responsibilities. That this is not a recent feature of academic 
life is evidenced by the following quotation from a book published in 1906 
by F. Paulsen, The German Universities and University Study , (London, 
Longmans) : 

Even greater than those against the theory of university pedagogy are 
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ay doubts about the planned practical lecture course » the 's^inar for 
university teachers.* It seems to me that even the n&m has sc^sething 
St range y even comical | about it, provoking never^-ending further education: 
seminar for teachers conducting a seminar for university teachers, and 
so on ad infinitum sos^where the thing will have to stop. 

Unlike the provision of resources to support staff development, the prolifera- 
tion of academic journals shows no sign of coming to an end. In 1800 there 
were 100 scientific journals but by the end of the century there were 10,000. 
There are now estimated to be about 110,000 publishing about 7000 papers each 
working day making a total of around two million each year. If you are 
looking for help in coping with this flood of inf emotion then you will find 
it in a very useful book by V. Stibic, Personal Itocumentation for Profess - 
ionals , (Amsterdam, North^Holland, 1980T^ The same author (and same pub- 
1 isher) has also produced Tools of the Mind (1982), a ccMiyrehensive guide to 
the techniques and methods of intellectual work. Both books also have the 
merit of being clearly written* 
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